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(THE DOOR OF THE CARRIAGE WAS FLUNG OPEN AS RUBY SAT DOWN, AND SOMEONE ENTERED HURRIEDLY AND SANK DOWN ON THE OPPOSITE SEAT.) 


THE LOST STAR. 


—1— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tus telegram arrived in time to save Raby 
from despair, although, through some mistake 
at Alverley Station, it did not reach Chester 
Chase till the Monday morning. All Sun- 
day she: kept to her room—a voluntary 
prisoner. The sound of the church-bells was 
wafted to her across the leafless trees, but 
oupubeh faahaagec! peast to. her keabiel 

rought no e of peace to trou 
coough’ eigen, with “this. amatoly abont 
eno to about 
Violet bee | like tons of lead on her mind, 
though she knelt for some time by her bedside 
with cla hands and bowed head. 

—_ Chester sain lfe in the po game 

ooking very nervous, saying that she was 
: sorry to. hear that Mies St. Heliers was 
Mi. 


“ Thank 1” gaid : com- 
posed, but white hp ny aches, 
and I have a pain in my heart.” 





‘* Dear! dear! do you do anything for it? 
Sal volatile, I believe, is very efficacious in 
some instances.” 

“I think the only things required are peace 
and change of scene.” 

“They are not always to be had, unfor- 
tunately,” with an uneasy look out of the 
window, as if she were afraid to guess what 
was passing in her governess’s mind. 

“Change of scene is at all events within 
my reach, and I mean to try it.” 

‘*You mean you would like to spend a day 
or two with your sister—when—when all this 
worry is over ?” 

‘I mean!” said Ruby proudly, determined 
to take the bull by the horns, “ that when the 
Earl has asked me as many questions as he 
likes—when he is perfectly satisfied that I 
em reither a liar nor a thief—I shall ask 
your permission to leave a house where such 
«tlur has been cast upon me! ” 

The Cuuntess looked aghast. 

‘* But, my dear Miss St Heliers, who says 
such dreadful things of you? You have only 
to tell us the name of the friend who sent you 
the @iamond star, and the reason why you 





aid two journeys backwards and forwards to 
ndon on the same day, and—and all this 
shall be forgotten.” 

“ Not by me, if IJive to be a hundred!” 

*€I hope so,”—soothingly. ‘‘The children 
are devoted to you ; and in so short a t:me the 
influence you have acquired over them is 
quite extraordinary.” 

‘“* And where would that influence be ’’—her 
lip curling scornfully—‘‘ when they grew to 
know—as they would know sooner or later— 
that the person they were so fond of had been 
accused of theft ?’’ 

Lady Chester nearly cried. ‘They never 
should know it. And no one accuses you— 
not even my husbend. He wishes you, for 
your own sake, to cast off this slight shadow 
which rests upon you.” 

‘*Tben, for my own sake, I wish he had let 
me be. I was conscious of no shadow till he 
brought it by his base insinuations! ” 

“Lord Chester could never stoop to any- 
rere, ae You are unjust to him; and yet 
it is his most earnest wish to be perfectly just 
to you!” 


“Then he is most self-Jenying. I orly 
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wish uy fiither wereealive ’—hesg voice t#em- 
bling with S@gitation—* and ‘he would askehim 
if it were ga-tomary fér a gentleman to donbt 
a lady’é word!” 

‘“‘He did not wish to doubt it; only you 
must remember the difficulty of: his: position) 
when there are two witnesses against you. 
Oclee, the station-master, could scarcely have 
avy motive for saying he saw you if such were 
not the case?” 

Ruby winced; and the Countess noticed, 
with a pang, that her eyes fell, as she remarked, 
Cc ldiy,— 

“I believe Iam to be subjected to a second 
examination to-morrow, so perhaps itis useless 
to discussit now.” 

‘* Perféetly, useless!’ with a sigh, “if you 
close your heart against. me; I thbught per« 
haps: you would like to confide to” me»what« 
youmight not wish to get to my husband's 
ears}. If I could only tell him that I was satis 
fied herwould be so glad of an excuse : tondtop, 


it t 


‘© You.are:very ae a the tears:came| 


into» theeeaimest eyoss,o will know, all 
somesday, and then ge me: less 
barshily*ttam you do noys~euly 1T'shall “not be 
herestocdkimow it!” 

‘¢ Bind we cannot: afford? to lose you,” and 
the» Gountess: looked. distressed). “The 
chilé#em will bre erik pring 


‘Gomme: day whem thise 
you\Khewthat hiss? wt ton do: re 
losspppelhiaps y 
themd !* 


‘“Dikinow it quand Thddedi~indied; I reser 4 


begin’ it you See oy 





body oontnls Imy room tosmijeres*}.so 
cer ae. nad 
die will 


The Countess:sighied: . 
re wish to Héaven eee 
es ” 


day itewould  amothiers por ye pa 


laid 

“ Do youshink-se ?? 
gotin?”™™ 

“ Very easily, if there -were-no one- about— 
either by the windo w of yourowa room, or that 
of the breakfast-room.’” 

‘** Do you think the man passed through the 
sch_ol-room, and that it was his box of cigar- 
ligh's*you found?" 

* It is possible; and the strange man on the 

coumay be the very-one who did it!” 

“Ae seomed-to know you !*” 

‘* Yes; and Isuppose I must expect to have 
that brought up*agaimet’me as weil! ’” said 
Ruby; wearily. 

‘“f was not thinkitig of that ”—hastily— 
“only I with you could identify him.” 

“Twish I could; but my. head” feels ‘bewil- 
dered: Lady Chester *— with a piteous look 
on her woon fate; If- the’ Earl persists in 
thinking me guilty, whiat am I'to do? 

* But he won’t! You will. tell him all.you 
can 1o-morrew to elucidate his douects., Be- 
lieve me; nothing could please him better,” 

“ And "meanwhilo, as a, last. faycur, keep it 
from the children!” 


‘I will, most certainly,, They, think, ‘you 
are ill; and May has been teasing me ellday 
to let ler come to you. She sat-next mein 
c .uich, and: I felt so worried and miserable 
—wha'-with all this fuss im the housp and the 
bad news about Alverley—thatI could not 
a tear stealing down -my cheek, ~The. obild: 

ght sight of it at once, and pointing) taut 


how -conidtaesliwee 





with Ber fimgery asked if that wasifor Mis® 
Selliess ?” ° 

Ruby turued!away—the thought of leaving 
thosetwo childten, with their winning ways,- 
was almost too much for her. 

Ther Countess, séeidg tliat her heart was 
touched, put her band kindly on Ruby’s 
shoulder, and whispered} softly’: “For her sake, 
if not for your own, keep. back.from 
us to-morrow,” and without another word left 
the roont. 

The bad news about Alverley! Did she mean 
that-he-would really have to~ lose” his arm ? 
He had taken so little care of nineelt— Playing 
with his health, as with everything else in 
life, amd this was to be the end! Crippled in 
the flower of his manhood, when the-future 
was fall of: promisey samt ith ithout 


iendsramd te sn 
of him?+-out off from allthechealthier relaxay. 
tions of @man’s existence?® Would he turn: to 
the :table, as a lasbreeeurce, and dtown 
the of his spoilttcageer in the slimy 
wettreaiipipation? Iftseit was well, per- 
haps, thimgi they should neyer:meet again—the 
tender phamt-of friendsbipicomld never,tarive 
in such; am-atmosphere, | for: a vicioussunder- 
prowess offpassion would! besare to.rise and: 


ftiendship: 
Ithediabout it the 
Bread involuntarily 


vaten aoc ook 


ica 


CHAPTER, XXIX, 


Teircram from Violet’ Shs:‘Hébiers;.Chat: 
tentoms'reet, to Ruby: Site Heliers, Chester 
Chase; -——shites— =. : 

“< Itris:difficult te remember; but I: ‘smpposo” 
I went shopping inn the morning, aad to 
chureb: im the afternecn;’’ 

“ Thank Heaven’? murmured Roby. Her: 

ret thought, as usual, was for rhersister, the 
second | for herselt, 

* Violet had not been down td the: Chase, so 
shi@, had» been, saved from a: sticosinngswaith 
Captain Marston‘!. And now,she:wasi free to 
maintain the» truth. of . her: firstistatement, 
whatever: ther stat‘on-master op: the school. 

room-maid: night:swearrto the contrety, 

Relieved from her worst anxiety,-she looked 
80 much brighter that~Msrs: Nicholson was 
a surprised, aud asked if eee had 


happened. 
* Only that) I bave had some pow ‘news 
froma myyesinter /’ eke amscter eds. wi bh neruile, c 


would become ; 


Vielet? Hveryshing in tsonme ; 

upon have? elon open co, tbat ‘ied more i ar 

sister had spent 

Ton Jon, well entiteaned 

her position in the face 
and refute the worst wat of the accusation a 
ones.: But: if not--Heaven preserve Her--fér 


man seemed bent on her ruin! 


\ “ Anything that yell help 1H & 
shat think m  ¢ it.” 

Lodkingcut offthe window, 

Looking-out of th omy lett 

she was trying.to make up her mind i thet she 
Balt ged exease for breaking her promise to 
‘Tend Alverley. Because, if he came, he would 
probably do her more harm than good ; and it 
was almost impossibletor him te-come; ashe 
was supposed to be illin bed. Still, turn S 
as she would, the promtiée-was bidding: I 
had been made free of all conditions. If he 
weré in troublé, bhe was to sénd that ring to 
him! She was in the extremity of trouble 
now—ergo—the ring must be sent, 

She would not tamper any more with her 
conscience, so turned to the housekeeper with 
e slight blush, — 

“ Dear Mrs. Nicholson, you have been so 
good to me that I am going to ask you to do 
me another Sern iz to have & small 

ket to. the post for Lord Alverley.”” 
Yh ee came over = 


ay agains mut ded I shall always 
remember your friendship and your little 
sisters’, affection: ag ther only pleasant 
memories — with a Chase. 
Good-byed+we'ska meet again.” 
She et itover, with the tears in her eyes, 
placed the ring in it,folded-it up, and directed 
it. 


“T have no stamps hea she said: hoarsely. 

op ae 
outs yroomy sists r 
elevemialready; there's not maclstimeto lose! ” 

But, although: she: wasimeshusry, her wits 
were: wide awakepandswhen she 1ad“put on 
hervbonnet shertook cate to:les Lady Chester 
know that! she was going:down “toi Watson's, 
to-ask him tosend upsémedowla: — 

“ The: last“ he: sent; she. added, “were 25 
pooralobas ever samo’ evo 

When she was ontiof sight from the windows 
of the Chabe she burried nlong we datas ber 

portly form! would:ellowhert ) Sbedhad more 
| than one miotive forohaste,as'slie wanted to 
catch Geni Watsow inl good time: to: send bim 
off bythe twelve o’elociv traimy’and herabsence 
from the hduse:on: Monddy morning was 60 
es of almos recedented occurrence. 

ree sixteen, was dig- 
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Nicholson appeared, very much out of breath, 


on the other side of the hedge. 

“ Good-morning, Jem. Father at home?” 

“No, mum; -not yet. ’Tain’t-loikely he'll 
be round long afore dinner.” 

“ Here, Jem, I want tospeak to.you. You've 
got'over that nasty illness of yours, and can 
walk a mile or two on a stretch ?”’ 

‘‘Ten mile, and ‘never feel a bit the worse 
for it. - I’m as strong as ever-I was! ”’ 

“Then you wouldn’t object to going to town 
on an errand for an old woman like me?” 

“Object! TI should be right down glad to 
go!” and the boy’s eyes sparkled. 

“Thén you. must be off by tlie. twelve 
o'clock tfain—not @ minute later—and this is 
what you are going for,” handitg him the 
packet over the hedge, ‘Take this. to Lord 
Alverléy’s, 63; St, James’s-street—ibat's close 
upom the Qaeen’s pal.ce—anyone. will tell you 
where to find it: Give it.td Mi, Phillipsp—you 
know him—and téll him it’s something his 
master left behind him, and he’ll be ina dread- 
ful way till he gets it. Mind, you must not 
lose & momént before you take it-to him; but 
when it is once in his hands, you can go to the 
Aquariam, if you like, and enjoy, yourself. 
Tell yourmother,and father. that you. are going 
up to town om business for me; and net # word 
of thia te amyone else. Here's: halt-a-crown 
for yourself, and this for your fare.’ Be a good 
boy, and I’ll employ. you. again.’”” Nodding to 
him good-naturedly as she slipped ‘the money 
into bié hand, and refasing, all invitations : to 
come in.andwsit down, she hurried home.. 

As she quned hes own room, and laid aside 
her bonnet, she thought to herself: “‘ That girl 
Anna-bad more reason on her side than Lever 
imagined! Tey are fiiends—those two—on 
the sly; and lovers they.are,sure to be, before 
the year ie owt! Don’t tell me that a man couid 
look on a pretty face.like that, and not wish te 
de as myich with his lips as hiseyes—if only.he 
got the chance,’ , 

Ruby employed all the. morning in packing 
her boxés, for nothing could shake her deter. 
mination. toleave the Chase at the earliest op- 
poriuaity, She celcnlated that. she would 
probably, be reléased from her unpleasant in- 
terviéw with the Earl, in time’ for her to. catch 
the 4.55 train; if* not, she must go by, the 
quarter-to-six. : 

Supposing that Lady;Chesterfergot'to ordez 
the. casriage. for~her, she .would, walk, to. the 
station, and -asls Mrs, Nicholson to.cee that her 
luggage was sent after: her.as ‘seo. .as con» 
venient, Her head had ached, more or:less) ever 
since hew vecident on the-ice; and nt 
events hagLnet.tended to.make-it: better, At 
times she felt so dazedithat she began! to fear 
lest tae-blow-on.her-temple had affected. her 
reason, whicl gee w,into. w horrible nightntare; 
as she tassedsabout-restlesshy on ber pillow. , 

She was deadly palej-and dark cireles*were 
rounder eyes,as imobediemce td Mts. Nichvlé 
son’s summons, she followed her out of "the 
room: 

e My: bomesiare-operr, and’ the*kéys aré on 
my tabi I%sHould like~you' to look through’ 
them, if you have the time, before I lock them 
up,” she-said) quietly; av if’ it werethe most 
nearupel tit ‘thé world for a lady's boxes to 
be searcHéd béfore' se lett the Hotse. 

“Now, don’t talk-Iike thas, or I; shall break, 
down,’™ ‘the, housekeeper turned. away, 
ris & tear away, with the. back of. her. 

ab 

Onve mote Raby, went down the. broad stair. 
cace, and peross the. marble hall). The placer 


seemed sttange to her after her: imprisonmént.| 


1n 0n@ room, amd-she shivered with a wretched’ 
feeling of ‘Joneliness, as.she-opened the study- 
door and, walked in. 

“Oh lit Lord‘ Alverley were. only here!” 
crosscd. her mindin @ moment of weakuess ; 
aud thén she bowed, gravely, ta'the Burl and. 
C-natess, and.took her geat in the chair,which., 
+ out tonal Si i eel d 

‘‘T am sorry to have to trouble you again, 
Misg S*. Heliers,” began the Earl, poluely; 
“bat TI trust that this will be the last occasion 
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on which Ishali have.to anuoy you-with any 
distressing questicns.’”” 

Ruby, bent her head; but.said nothing, 

“Are you prepared .to: infuria us-of the 
reason Which caused yo to pay twvo_juurneys 
to town, on the same day?” 

‘*No; because I:have never done so!” her 
eyes raised fearlessly,to his. 

“ Excuse me,’ and.Lord Chester looked .con« 
siderably. taken..aback;, ‘‘ Lut: from. your 
manner last time, whenm:tho master was men- 
tioned to you, I had cause. to: infer. that the 
contrary was the case.’’ 

“ T.do not know. what you-chose to infer,” 
and her head -was thrown -bsaek -proudly ; “‘ but 
I’ do know that I tolé you.in. plain English 
that. IL. went up, to. town. by, the 9,45, and: re- 
turned by,the five.” 

“And. you deny, that. you: retuxned.to the 
Chase in the interim.?” watching her face-with 
a close scratiny, that-was very trying. 

‘* Most emphatically |!” 

“ Then:the schoolroom maid's assertion that 
she saw you standing bythe door. ofjthe Coun- 
tess’s bedroom, .is untrue?” 

“ As false op pramine 12 

“ You will allow that itis:very strange that 
the girl’s story should be supported bys the 
station-master,” : 

‘Very strange! Somebody: seems to have 
been_persenating my, ghost.” 

“ Such. am . absurdity, as. that. cannot. be 
credited for a moment! ,”’—dignity, almost sab- 
siding. into pettisbmess.. ‘1. realiy, scarcely 
know. what. ia the proper.course.to pursue. in a 
case like thi¢,when it would distresa me beyond 
measure to proceed to extremities.”’ 

He took-up # knife.:and ‘oxamined it 
gravely ; whilst. horribly, Gistinet before 

uby’s: horromstruck -eyes; rose the. prosaic 
outlines of the conntyigavl. 

“You see,” he resumed, after. », pause; 
‘“‘ there. is. the. evidence; of. two’ wituesses 

t you.” 

“The evidence: of half. the world. cannot 
alter-the. fact that.I. spent tnat morning: and 
most.of the.afterneou. with my, aunt, Lady 
AugustaCraven |” 

The. aristocratic name. had. its. due ‘effeot 
upen the Harl.. It-seemed such a monstrous 
thing.to accuse Augusta's nices of theft, 
and his manmer to. Ruby became more urbane, 

‘* Your aunt would, on a be, prepared 


arp your statement?’ 

m7 of pep ; because:I.don’t suppose snyt 
thing: co astonish her more than to hear 
such .a.thing, was necessary,’ 

“Still she would support it, if, we were 
—_ the unpleasant necessity: of applyimy: to 

? ” 

‘* Undoubtedly. sherwould! She:would tell 
you that I was with her from ten o’clock til 
past four, when:shelem} me: the carriages to 
goirdand by iby sister’syom the: way to Pads 
dington.”’ 

“ This ought to‘be conelisive,” andthe Earl, 
considerably, puzzled, shook his head. “Of 
the girl's assertiom shouldthink but little, ifit 
stood alone, Is:mizit be mude from the basest 
of:‘motives—to dimplicaté you in:a crime, the 
suspicion.of: whieh mightdéalli om herself5 bat 
Ocleeis clear fronmaaty: doubt of! his’ inpar= 
tiality) He’. simply! mentioned: the circum: 
stance of your doublégourmey, when trying to 
‘aticouht. for everyy ticket) that had passed 
through’ their hands-during the Gay.’’ 

“As I- am if’ mournidg-atyord about my 
\height, and’ dressed’ in black, might léok the 
isaite in theeyé#' of a/casual Ubserver.” 

The Earl smiled: Hé thought that a man 
must be, Half blind if*he could not distinguish 
the difference between the exquisitely graeeful 
figure of Miss St, Heligxs, and that of most of 
the women about there, 

** We will pass on to that other littl ‘matter 
iof the diamoud?,” he-said saftcr a pause, Lady 
Chester locked up, and fixed, her ‘eyes impier- 
lingly,on Ruby,. ‘I think, after-these fow days: 
lof quiet reflection, yon will have come. to the 





conclusion that it would be as wll to confide 
o us the name of the giver, in order to pre- 





vent auy little unpiedsautness. which might 
arise on this subject.” 

‘*T will tell you so much and no more,” sh 
raid, resolutely. ‘‘ Herwas a ma. wno had no 
right to offer me a present at all, and I re. 
garded it as little short.of an insult. Ask 
Anne; she will tell you that-the jewel-case, 
fresh from Howell and James's, waslying on 
the table when sho camoin. Ask the post- 
mistress.at Alverley, and: she will. tell.you 
that I sent off ‘a registered packet by. the half- 
past twelve o'clock post on the-next morning.” 
“*T have inquired,and I find that such is thie 
case.” 

“ And the post-mistress, being.a. person of 
greater veracity than Ruby §t, Heliers, is be- 
lieved at.once,’: 

‘* Miss Tompkins, having;no interest.in the 
matter, is above suspicion,” said. the Earl, 
coldly. 

‘*L. should like: Miss. §t,. Heliers to. know, 
that if she would. tell.us the name of. her 
friend, it should. never.pass our lips; ”’ and the 
Countess looked once again entreatingly at 
Ruby. 

‘“‘T cannot see what difference it could make. 
Supposing old: Mr. Upton had given it-to me, 
what good would it do to you to know it?” 

‘*All the good in the world!” said Lord 
Chester, quickly. ‘*By application to Mr. 
Upton, we could have the direst assuszance 
that this star was not my wife’s.” 

“And you think it was! Good Heavens!” 
she started-froim her seat, and laid one.tcemb- 
ling hand on the back of the chair. Till this 
moment she had never fully realized@that sach 
could really be the case. 

‘““We don’t know what to think!” very 
gravely; 

“And: I. have: lived in your house for 
neatly three months!” speaking; very slowly, 
her haud-pressed to her. throbbing forehead. 
“ You have koown who my father was—as good 
and. honourable a man as ever lived, Yow 
have.let me live on loving terms with your 
children—and’ then.”’—with.a-little gas 
‘‘ you call me #-thief ! I thought you couldn't 
meanit really—that there was some mistake 
about ib!’ looking piteously into his impassive 
face;.as if for amexplanation, 

‘‘l wish. there. were,” he said. solemnly, 
“But much as-it. will distress both my wife 
and zyself, if you persist in-your) obstinacy, I 
shall: have to. apply: to one of my brother 
magistrates for a. warrant against’.you. It 

-net be well for me to sign it myself 
against one-of my.own household.” 

With a great effort, she. regained her 
courage. 

“Do as you like,” she. said composedly, 
theugh.shs was white tothe lips, ‘‘IfI told 
you. his name, you would .bring up something 
else against me; for I am a defenceless: girl, 
without father or friend.” 

“ Not friend ! ” said a musical voice behind 
hez,.and looking round in mute amazement, 
as-her- heart nearly bounded out of her borom, 
she saw Lord Alverley standing, at: a few 
yards distance ! 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Iv the Prince of Wales himself had’ walked 
intb’ the ‘rooat, Lord’ and Lady Chester could 
not have been' more astonished. They’ had 
heard nothing drive up to the door, and they 
hed) imazined!) their’ son* to be! laid up in 
London; and far too ill tostin 

“ Alverley!”’ exclaimed theGountess, breath- 
lensly, asishe hurried, across the room to greet 
hina); ,“* you-look as if you’ought te bein your 
bed.| Whatever brought you-here!” 

He-smiled, kissed his ‘mother, shook hands 
with the Earl, and then stretched owt! his 
hend;, with a:searching. glance of-inquiry, to 
Rubs. 

“Tam efraid Ihave scared you for the: 
secoad |time, ify lide—ordo'L find youin) 
sonte trouble? ” 4 

With theeyésofhis fatherand mother upon. 
her, sbe felt sue cculd not answer; » But witht 
@ timid j-es.ure of tue husd that held her 
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own for along minute, she tried to express 
her gratitude for his arrival. 

How dearly welcome he was at that moment | 
he almost guessed, as he felt her soft fingers | 
clinging to his before they were hastily with- 
drawn. 

“Go with your mother into the library, 
Alverley! I'll come to you in five minutes,” 
said the Earl, gravely. 

‘*But why mayn’t I stay here?” throwing 
himself into a chair, with a sigh of relief, as 
if he were very glad to get there, “I am not 
up to much, ard wherever Iam, there I wish 
to be. Don’t let me interrupt. I heard Miss 
St. Heliers mention, as I came into the room, 
that she was without a friend. What has 
occurred since I left the house, to induce her 
to make such an extraordinary statement?” 

“ You are intruding on a private conversa- 
tion, and it is for Miss St. Heliers’ sake that | 
I ask you to retire.” 

“I appeal to Miss St. Heliers,” leaning for- 
ward, with a winning smile. ‘ Have you any 
objection to my hearing what is going for- 
ward?” 

“None!” she said, speaking with a great 
effort. 

“Then, perhaps, you will be kind enough to | 
tell me?” 

‘What is known to the whole household 
cannot be called a secret !” 

She looked at the Countess, who, in despair 
of moving Alverley against his will, took a seat 
on the other side of him. 

‘‘ Harold told you, I suppose, of the sad loss | 
I had?” 

He nodded assent. 

‘‘I have never heard anything of it since. | 
So your father has thought it right to have a 
thorough investigation in the household; and 
then—and then——”’ stumbling hopelessly. 

“ Perhaps it will be best for me to explain.”’ 
At the sound of the soft, sweet voice, Alverley 
leant forward, nearly turning his back upon 
his mother in his anxiety to watch every ex- 
pression of Ruby’s eyes or lips. ‘On the 
Thursday morning I went up to town, return- | 
ing by the five o’clock train, and when I went 
upstairs I opened a small case, which had been 
given me that day”—her eyelids drooped till 
her long lashes rested on her cheeks—‘‘ and 
because that present happened to be a diamond 
star, and Anna, the school-room maid, chose 
to swear that I had been seen at the door of 
Lady Chester’s room at half-past one, when I 
was lunching with my aunt in town, Lord 
Chester naturally,’ with a bitter emphasis, 
“came to the conclusion that I—that I——” 
her voice faltered. * 

‘Impossible! ’? His face expressing the ex- 
tremity of horror and amazement. 

“I have made no accusation!” said the 
Earl, coldly; ‘‘ only when two people swear 
that Miss St. Heliers was down here at the 
time specified, and she refuses either to produce 
the second star——” 

“She couldn’t, because she very Properly 
sent it back!’’ and Alverley rose slowly from 
his chair, as if to give more weight to his 
words. 

“Ha ! how do you know that?” 


‘* Because it was I who had theimpertinence 
to send it her in the first instance.”’ 

The Earl stepped back in hissurprise, whilst 
the Countess dropped her knitting. 

“ You/”’ 

Ruby clasped her hands tightly together, 
and felt as if she must sink into the ground. 

“Yes, I!” very calmly. “I don’t suppose 
Miss St. Heliers told you, because she would 
always be loyal to a friend, and she knew that 
I ought to be heartily ashamed of myself!” 

*“You ought, indeed!’’ said Lord Chester, 
wrathfully. 

“ And I am,” with a courteous bow to Ruby. 
“As to the other point, I can bring evidence 
to bear on that also; for Lady Augusta 
Craven, on whom I happened to call after 
Miss St. Heliers had left, told me that her 
niece had been with her the whole morning. | 
There! are you ra*‘isfie? 2?” | 





‘** Perfectly! if you haven’t invented the 
whole story to serve your own purposes !” 

Alverley bit his lips, but restrained his 
temper for the sake of driving that “hunted”’ 
look out of Raby’s face. 

“ On my honour, it is true! Is that suffi- 

“ Certainly!” then preg. Rv Ruby, Lord 
Chester said, with dignity : ‘‘ Miss St. Heliers, 
I beg to apologise most humbly if I have said 
or done anything to wound your feelings during 
the last fewdays. Believe me, the ordeal 
- disagreeable to you, has been most painf 

me.” 

** You ought to go down on your knees to her!” 
said Alverley, indignantly. ‘Such an insult 
is past all forgiveness ! ” 

he Countess came up to her, the tears run- 


| cient?” 


| ning down her cheeks, and gave her a kiss. 


Ruby returned the pressure of her hand, 


| but she could not forgive the Earl. 


‘All I wish to know is whether I am free, 
or not?” 

‘* Free?’ echoed Alverley, incredulously. 

“Yes, free!” and her h was raised 
proudly. “ Only a short quarter of an hour 
ago, I was on the d we~s3 of being sent to gaol !”’ 

a really! Father, you must have been 
m ” 


“ Of course you are free, Mies St. Heliers,” 


; said Lord Chester, taking no notice of his son's 


remark. ‘* But I hope you will not take ad- 
vantage of your freedom toleave a house where 
you will be sincerely regretted.” 

Ruby bowed, and walked slowly to the door. 
Alverley followed and held it open for her, 


| taking advantage of the opportanity'to whisper, 


“ Am I forgiven? ” 

She looked at him, ber whole heart in her 
—_ knowing that it was the last time that 
they were ever to look into each other’s faces 
inthis world; and then she turned away hastily, 
lest he should see her tears. 

“For the last time !’ she murmured to 
herself, as she went up the staircase and down 
the corridor. ‘ For the last time!” 

Though he looked like a corpse newly-risen 
from the grave, he had been loyal to her first 
call. Yes, she would never forget it. He 
would go on his way and she on hers, and 
their paths must never cross each other, but 
it would be something to think of in the lon 
years to come. He had not failed her, an 
he never would; only she must never call to 
him again. In spite of pain and sickness he 
had come; and sbe had not even had the grace 
to ask one single question about his arm. Truly 


| she must have grown very selfish during the 


last few days. 

She could scarcely see to lock her boxes for 
the blinding tears ; but'they were done at last, 
and she rang the bell for them to be carried 
downstairs. 

Mrs. Nicholson came bustling into the 
room instead of the footmen, and asked if she 
were really going. 

“But, my dear! I thought I had managed 
so cleverly in getting the ring sent up to him, 
and now he has done no good!” 

‘* Indeed, he has ! Thank youso much. You 
have saved my life. He has made it all right, 
and I am quite happy. What I should have 
done without you, "t know!” and putting 
her arms round the old woman’s neck, she 
kissed-her again and again. 

‘Ob! to think I should have tosay good-bye!” 
and the housekeeper fairly burst into tears as 
¢she sank down on the foot-of the bed. 

“T must give you something, however'small, 
to remember me by. Oh! dear Mrs. Nichol- 
son, I have nothing but this little handker- 
chief. It is marked with my name, and will 
make you think of me!” pressing her hand. 

**I don’t want anything to make me think 
of you,” she said, graffly. “I had better by 


| half forget you, if I could, and then I mighn’t 


feel so lonesome |” 

There was a sound of small feet along the 
passage, and the children rushed into the 
room, With one bound they into Ruby’s 
—_ stifling her breath in rapturous 

ugs. 





“Oh! we have wanted you so much, but 
mamma would never let us come!” and May 
pa the clasp of her arms round her 
neck, 

“ Clem said you were ill, and wouldn't waut 
us, or I never would have stayed away; and 
now I see it was all a sham. You've git 
your bonnet on, and sick a gs never go out !’’ 
and Beatrice looked as if she had been 
cheated. 

Ruby felt as if she could not speak ; 
my A kissed them repeatedly, and pressed them 
to her heart. Poor little things! What would 
they say if they only knew? 

A footman knocked at the door, and asked 
if her boxes were ready. As they were being 
carried out, the children looked at them in 


surprise. 

“What are they taking them away for?”’ 

“When people go on a journey, they want 
most of their things with them,” and Raby 
stroked May’s hair affectionately. 

* Are you going on a journey ?” from both 
at once, breathlessly. 

Raby nodded. 

“ Coming back soon?” with little hands 
patting her face. 

No answer. 

“The carriage is at the door, miss,” said 
Mrs. Nicholson, with a gulp. 

“Good-bye! dear children,” She bent over 
them with wistful eyes. 

The children looked from her white face to 
the housekeeper’s tearful countenance, and a 
sudden panic seized them. 

“You are coming back? Oh! say you 
are coming back!” clinging to her so tight 
that she could not move, 

‘*You must be very good dears, and don’t 
forget me. Good-bye! oh, good-bye!” 

Then she put them away from her firmly, 
but gently, and hurried out of the room. 
With a onate burst of grief they ran after 
her, crying that she must not go—they would 
never be Peppy. again. “ Never—never— 
never !” sobbed little May, hiding her face in 
Ruby’s skirts. 

The Countess came out of the library, lo”k- 
ing very pale, followed by Lady Clementina. 

Lady Chester kissed her affectionately, and 
said, in a loud enough voice for all the servants 
to hear,— ; 

“ And I shall be sincerely glad to see you 
back, whenever you like to retarn,” at the 
same time slipping an envelope into her hand. 

Lady Clementina murmured her pulite re- 
grets, and told the children not to tear Miss 
St. Helier’s dress. 

Raby gave one last look round the hall. 
The door of the — closed. Inside 
Lord Chester was tly having a stormy 
scene with his son, and she must go without 4 
word of farewell. Her lips quivered as she 
= unlocked the clasp of the children’s 

ds, and, not trusting herself to speak 
another word,’ stepped quickly into the car- 
ri 


age. 
“You shan’t go!” cried Beatrice, running 


out under the co, and stamping with rage 
and grief. ‘‘I’d rather evv’ybody went but 

ou.” 
: The t streamed down on the little 
childish then the carriage drove off ; 
the Countess waved her hand, the 
were shut; and Ruby St. Heliers taken 
her last look at Chester Chase, with a white 
face turned towards the doubtful future, ani 
a heart overburdened with sorrow. ‘ 

She could see the dim outline of the coppice 
in the distance, in. which she had first met 
Lord Alverley. Since that night of the 
—— affray, how much had happened ! 

ere had been trials and difficulties which 

seemed likely to affect the whole of her after- 
life. But now all was over, and she must 
begin again with what *ghe conld 
muster, her spirit weighed down by the re- 
membrance of past pain, her eyes firmly 
closed to the lous dreams of what right 
have been. . 5 

When she reached the station she was con- 
scious that the ttatiorma ter gave her 4 
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curious look ; and, remembering his false state- 
ment about herself, she grew confused, and 
absently took a first-class ticket instead of a 
second, 

Although she was leaving the Chase of her 
own free will she felt inexpressibly sad. There 
she had suffered, indeed, the utmost pain and 
indignity ; but new passions had been stirred 
in the de of her girlish heart, and, be- 
wildered by their unacknowledged sweetness, 
she only knew that she was very sorry when 
the hour came to say good-bye. 

The tears were stealing down her cheeks, 
the engine had given its preliminary puff, the 
guard had already waved his flag and put 
one foot.on the step of the van, when a dog- 
cart dashed up the station-hill, and a loud 
yoice ehouted to the driver to stop. Then the 
door of the carriage was flung open, and some- 
one sank, rather sat down, breathlessly, 
en the opposite seat. 


(To be continued.) 








He who never forgets his old friends, and 
cherishes his attachment for them as warmly 
as ever; no matter how much time, space or 
fortune have kept them apart, is one of those 
rare beings with whom heaven has endowed 
the earth, that society may not utterly wither, 
through the influence of ingratitude, selfish- 
ness and the incessant changes in life, As you 
advance in life, make new acquaintances, but 
never forget old friends. How much happier 
the human race would be if they followed this 
advice; those who parted, meeting after long 
absence not with lessened interest in each 
other as now, but as brothers meet brothers, 
their affection more glowing than ever. 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 

The little trials of children should be 
averted or sympathized with as far as possible. 
They should not be unnecessarily thwarted 
in their objects, which, at a very early age, 
they pursue with eagerness. Let them, if 
possible, complete their projects without in- 
terruption. 

A child, for example, before he can speak, 
is trotting after a ball; the mother snatches 
him up at the moment to be washed and 
protien 3 and the erewhile-pleased youngster 
directly throws himself into a violent passion. 
Whereas had she first entered into his views, 
kindly assisted him in gaining his object, and 
then gently taken him up, this trial would 
have been ~ en. and his temper oe te 

We should avoid keeping children in sus- 
pense, which is often done from a kind motive, 
though with injurious effect. 

If a child asks his mother for a cake, and 
she can give it him, let her tell him so at once, 
and assure him_that he shall have it; but 
should she be unable to grant his request, or 
know it would be impro for him, do not 
let her hesitate; do not let her say, “I will 
think of. it; we shall see,” but kindly and 
decidedly refuse him. If he sees his mother 
going out, and petitions to accompany her, it 
will be better she should say, “ No,” or ‘‘ Yes,” 
at once, for he will receive with ease an imme- 
diate bat kind refusal, when, probably, he 
would cry bitterly at a denial, after his expec- 
tations had been raised by suspense. 

The dress of children should not be made 
the subject of dispute or irritation. Personal 
cleanliness is ispensable ; and. children, 
whether it tease themor not, must bethoroughly 
washed. Bat their clothes should be so con- 
— as not to interfere with sew Speen 
and enjoyment, .or to require any degree o 
ettentiog, Tt is desirabie to keep them as 
neat as the case admits of; but in respect to 
this a mother must take case that neither her 
own temper nor theirs is 4 

By these means, accompanied by a quick 
sympathy with the characters and 
peculiar infirmities of children, much may be 
done toward forming among them a habit of 
good temper, which is indispensable to perfect 
happiness either at home or abroad. 








WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

“Iv only rests with you to have London at 
your feet. You have the gift of genius, and if 
you use your powers success is certain!” 

Those were Michael D’Arcy’s words to his 
father’s favourite pupil. The chorus-master of 
the Prince’s Opera House had never managed 
to make a name in the musical world himself, 
but he knew talent when he saw it, and when 
Dora had finished her second song he was as 
certain of her future fame as though he had 
seen her standing on the stage half smothered 
with bouquets. 

The words seemcd barned into Dora’s brain. 
She was not pretty. According to Lord St. 
Clare she was worse than plain. She had 
made a great mistake. She had given away 
the treazure of her love to a man who had not 
one iota of affection for her. Hers was an 
empty tenure of life until this promise of fame 
came to gild it. 

“You have scruples!” said D’Arcy, misun- 
derstanding her silence. “ You have been 
brought up to think theatres wrong—you dis- 
like the thought of appearing on the stage!” 

Dora’s beautiful eyes flashed with excite- 
ment, 

*T long for the moment to come!” she an- 
swered, quickly. ‘ Ihave nothing but music to 
live for in the world. If you will only help me 
to an engagement I will bless you all my 
days ! ” 

He smiled at her eagerness. 

“ T have brought out many asinger,” he said, 
kindly, “‘ but never one with a voice like yours, 
mademoiselle. You will take the world by 
storm !”’ 

A long conversation followed. Dora told her 
position frankly. She had a little stock of 
ready money, enough to keep her a few 
months. She had no relations whom she need 
consult. Her future was emphatically her 
own, to disposs of how she would. 

“You must go to Italy,” said D'Arcy, 
promptly. ‘‘ Six months at Naples, and you 
will have picked up all you need.” 

Dora hesitated. 

* The money !’’ she said, frankly ; ‘‘ it would 
cost so much to go abroad!” 

‘‘ Not analarming amount. You must make 
a bargain with me, mademoiselle. I will ad- 
vance sufficient money for your studies; and 
ag you an engagement at the Prince’s 

pera House on condition that you pay me a 
certain percentage of your salary —that is fair 
enough ! ’’ 

But the innate honesty of the girl’s nature 
made her hesitate. 

“If I died!” she suggested, timidly; “if I 
lost my voice, Mr. D'Arcy, how should I repay 

ou?” 
me Tut, tut!” interposed Michael’s better 
half. ‘ We're not going to think of such dis- 
mal things! And now, what are we to call 
ou?” 
? A crimson flush suffused the girl’s face. 
Mrs, D’Arcy suspected nothing; her husband 
guessed a great deal. 

“ We must find you a grand stage name,” he 
said, promptly. ‘ People like something high- 
flown for an artiste. Beatrice di Sans Souci 
—now there’s a splendid title! ”’ 

“Tt is too grand!” 

‘*T like the name of Beatrice amazingly |” 
put in Mrs. D'Arcy. ‘I wish I had been called 
Beatrise D'Arcy! ’’ 

“Tt sounds well!’ said the chorus-master, 
reflectively. ‘‘Mademoiselle, I look on you 
as a sort of legacy from my father. How 
would yon like to take his name? I 
could do more for you if people believed I had 
an interest in your prosperity. When I intro- 
duce you to the manager of the Prince’s Opera 
may it be in the character of my niece—Miss 
D’Arcy?” 

The lonely waif agreei gratefully, aud from 
that day she became part and parcel of the 
little family at 444, Colville-road. Mrs. 





D’Arcy gave up all idea of letting apartments. 
It had been difficult enough to keep people 
with the extreme musical tastes of the house- 
hold, and now that there was someone to 
occupy the empty rooms, she calmly took the 
card out of the window altogether. 

It was wonderful how soon Dora was do- 
mesticated at Camberwell—how at home she 
felt with the simple, kindly couple who had 
sheltered her in in the time of her necessity. 
Very early after her arrival she had been taken 
by Michael to the Prince’s Opera House and 
introduced to the manager, Mr. Gordon. He 
heard her sing, and turned with a smile to his 
old subordinate. 

“ Your niece is, indeed, arara avis. Remem- 
ber, Michael, when she returns from Italy she 
must make her début here. I shall consider it 
& personal injury if you allow any other house 
to have the monopoly of her talents.” 

‘“‘T am going to send her to Naples in April,” 
returned Michael D’Arcy. ‘“ Next spring, sir, 
I may remind you of: your offer.” 

‘* Mademoiselle,” said the manager, turning 
suddenly to Dora, ‘‘remember one thing in 
your training —to succeed you must be not only 
@ singer but an actress. An actress must 
have fire and passion. Young English ladies 
are generally too cold and self-contained. Re- 
member you must learn to feel, and to show 
us what you feel!” 

. The girl raised her speaking eyes to his 
‘ace, 

‘“*T think I feel too much,” she said, simply ; 

and then at a sign from D’Arcy she left the 

gentlemen alone, and set off to return to Cam- 

berwell and Colville-road. 

“She will do,” said Gordon, slowly. ‘‘She 
will improve every day she lives, or lam mis- 
taken |” 

“Her appearance is against her,” returned 
D’Arcy, & little regretfully ; ‘she looks nothing 
but a timid little school-girl.” 

‘* She will be a beautifal woman.” 

“ Beautiful! Sir, she bas no promise of it 

et.” 

‘She has every promi e of it ! Her charms 
are not developed, that is all. That girl will 
break many a heart ; ehe has it in her face !” 

The manager did not see Dora again. Very 
early in April Michael D’Arcy obtained a brief 
holiday, and escorted his self-constituted ward 
to Naples. Here he made arrangements for 
her to board with a musical family and attend 
the Conservatoire. An experienced tragedian 
was to give her lessons in acting. 

“ How can I ever thank you?” said the girl, 
as she bade him good-bye. 

“Succeed!” was the brief answer. ‘ You 
have it in you. Let us be proud of our 
Beatrice !’’ 

So utterly cut off from her old life aud as- 
sociations, as far removed from Pennington as 
from Castle St. Clare, with new friends, new 
surroundings, even a new name, the girl who 
had once expected to be Countess of St. Clare 
worked and studied with a zeal, an energy 
which knew no bounds, to succeed in her pro- 
fession to gratify kind - hearted Michael 
D'Arcy. 

Such was her ambition. For all time she 
must live apart from those nearest to her in 
blood; for all time there would be an aching 
void in her heart, Fame might, perhaps, fill 
that void. She would at least try. 

Six months had been fixed for her stay in 
Naples, and in the short October days she re- 
turned to England. This time she travelled 
alone, under the care of a family who were 
going to Dover. 

When she reached Victoria Station the first 
object she saw was Michael D'Arcy, a roll of 
music under his arm, his kindly face full of 
benevolent pleasure; but the musician took no 
notice of Dora. At last, in despair, she went up 
to him, and laid one hand upon his arm. 

** Don’t you know me, uncle ?” 

They had tanght her to call them uncle and 
aunt in the few weeks she lived with them. 
Michael started at the sound of her voice, and 
stared like a person in a dream. 

“Am I so much altered?” asked the girl 
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geatly: “I. thought you: would be pleased’ to. 
to see me!” 

“My dear: child!” he said, quaintly; “ you 
have been transformed! as. much: as ever was: 
Cinderella in: the fairy-tede!; Do you never 
look in a glase?” 

‘* Sometimes |!’ 

** And what docyou see?” 

faite LI, have. growm older: and’ more: 


omaaniy,’? 

ws Lrmepaatietliing elee!' My dear, when you 
went away you were a little unframed schoo 
gitl—_now you are a. beautiful woman !” 

“‘Unoles shouldn't flatter |” 

“Tt is the truth! You will find plenty. of: 
people ready to tell you se, my dear.” 

And! Michael: was right: Miss: Mace’s 
awkward: pupil—the girl whom Lord St: Clare 
had declared to be positively without:any singke- 
attraction—hadblossomediatue woman ;absut: 
whoss loveliness there:could be no questien: 

Above the middle height, of ‘a. slight) grace+ 
ful figure, her face was yes her chief chem. 
Her com was pure and: delicate; her 
large dark bine: eyes were fringed with long; 
dark lashes; her chestnut: hair- waved« pata: 
rally, and was thrown back to show: her:broad, 
white forehead. 

It was-a fase people would pause to:look at 
im a crowds The smile: was’ rare, but fall<of: 
sweetness; the expression of the eyes. had av 
hamnting pathos; beautifal and fascinating to 
a degree. Dowered with a voice of wondrous 
power; a brilliant: career must. be before ‘her ; 
and Michael felt:triamphant as he handed ber: 
into-a/cab,; till he remembered the manager's: 
prophecy,— 

“She will’break many a:heart !’’' 

About that:Michael cared but little: He re- 
garded the young men of the present day as 
having hearts» made of*some new pateot ma- 
tevial warranted not to break: or even crack: 
But how about her own? He knew enough of 
genius to be aware it was often allied to a 
higbly-sensitive, nervous nature. 

What if this beautiful girl, who seemed’ so 
strangely thrown upon his’ care, should have 
her life’ happiness: wrecked .upon: the quick- 
sands of! disappointment? 

‘*My dear!” he'said’ simply, an : they drove 
along, ‘' hope you will be h 

“TI shall be happy if I may sing; ” she an- 
sweted| gently, Oh, UncleD'Arey! Lthinwif 
I lest my voieeI should-die ! 
left to live fort” 

444, Colville-road, was littlechavged: Mia. 

D'Arcy} i io w brilliant new cap, welcdmed' ths 
wanderer enthusiastically. 

“My dear’? exclaimed the good woman, | 
‘‘ Italy mast) be the pla@ee to’ make people: 
beautiful for ever. 1 never saw anyone so’ 
improved !’’ 

They werealone in Dora’s*room: Tlie: sit) 
hid her face on Mts; D'Aroy’s® mothwily 
breast. 

“* Aunt,” she+ said; in'a trembling: voice; 
‘“‘ will yout answer me one question?’ When 
I came*here on*that cdld February’ mormipg; 
— ~y saw me'first, did you think ‘me very 
ugly?” 

Mrs. D'Arcy was a little taken aback. 

‘*I didn’t think ‘you pretty,” she replied, at 
length. “I don't believe'I ever thought’ about 
it. I remember you reminded me of'a littlé 
tired child—someone so weak and gentle—they 
oughtn’t to be running about the world alone.” 

“And you didn’t hate me because I was 
ugly?” 

Mrs, D’Arcy shook her head energetically. 

‘*You were not ugly, my: deard Beople 
would not have called! you pretty, perhsps; 
but there was'a sort of look in- your face 
that went to my beart; and for. alk you'reso: 
altered and/ improved the same looli’s ‘there 
just the same now.” 

“‘Ttaly was very'niee. Butoh! I'am glad to 
be back'in England. I want:to be at) work.” 

‘* Well, there’s plenty of work’ befére you, 
my dear. Michael talks of’ your singing at’w 


It‘ is all I' have 





ew concerts before’ you come out just te give 
you courage.” 


| Dorw Cliffordonly because the vision which 


Bat-when Mr; Gerdon saw Miss; D’ Arey he 
emphatically negatived this course. 

“She has fulfilled my-prophecy,” he said to 
his old friend, smiling; “ ae I venture to pre- 
dict she will make a name; but no one must 
see her until she comes: out im: It’ is 


opera. 
almost & pity you didn’t: keep her in=Italyca } 


while longer.” 

Michael: wile ye patnnom! aehtee He 
was:very-proud of his adopted) n and he 
liked ‘to hear th her}: but he 
had no :idéa of: keeping Beatrice shut ertesthe 
four or’ five. months: before her'services would: 


be« required; at the Prince's Opera). House: |, 


which establishment. became a theatre: pure 
and simple during the winter.. 

The musician had a large circle of: friends; 
but: very few people came to the- little house 
in the Golville-road: 

DiArcy was: a welcome: guest: everywhere, 
bettie was notfond enough of society: to accept: | 


8 
least filled her with relief. 
“ I: thivk there isisome vmistalie, said Her. 
bert simply. ‘I camec9to seer. 

“ Heewill: be: home: imchalftat-heur: It: you 
have come upon business, and’ cannaty wait. to 
see him, pertraps you: will entrasti:me with a. 

Lal 

* Trwill wait?” heveaide simply: “* Néscthat 
I doubt your powers) powers: ae-ansbassadirens ; bat be- 
causeMr; D o anatase olé@ trienix ’’ 

“ You know -upyunole? 

“T have known Mri and: ‘Mirai DD Atoy” for 
vs I: was. 106 ‘aware ‘theye possessed: a 

eee.” 

The door opened amd ‘MresDiA roy appeared. 
She: wore» her beet: and* brightest: re 


with yellow: flowere ; one: 
Dora knew that Mr. Caclivanas 


menyinvitationsyandso bis sequhintanses hed! gues 


almost ceased to: give: them, He 

‘his leisure at’ home, g: his: 

wre aw art, or setting songs’/to music, in’ 
the. was-quite expert. 

Ail the: rising: poets: of the day were proud: 
to-have their accompanied : bythe rich; 
sweet melodies: which: seemed’ to: flbat: like: 
magio through the-musician’s brain: 

Mrs. D’Arcy was not bree although, as: 
she often vit}. she: was “ steeped in 
musie-up to 

No:she wae thiwion ‘the Soddbemnlitay seeing! 
the: many people who called to-engage her! hus. 
band’s talents, for their verses bothered ‘her;. 

Callers who Imew nothing of: Michael 
D'Arcy: personally; somehow: never: 

a, great opinion of his genius: after’ an’ inter- 
view ‘with his wifé. 

“My dear,” she said to Beatrice, as Dora® 
now was styldd, ‘ theyb mes » wall 
talk about metres andistrophes ‘till tliey make 
myhead ‘wehe: “Why: cam'totheycome when: 
Michael's at hone?’ 

‘Let'me seeithem/’ offered:ourheroiney “ T 
will let them rave about metres: and: ‘strophes 

to their eart's content, so that they are per- 
arte uucle’s: miusic ‘is: just: the sort for: 
them.” 

Mrs. D’Arcy accepted readily; end -wheustir 
a sf heaceforwartd:: it: was 


them: 

She never uttered a:ndte--she never spuke‘of / 
herself or ber own art~but she listened to their: 
hopss and wishes; and one and all went <:away' 
persuaded that: Miss D’Arcyfally pate 
gotta, although: she: might not: be musical : 
herself.” 

Thon when: she’ had\beenan Bagland!a fort. 
night, as she sat reading in» the+littletrom: 
parlour, a‘card was brought her, inscribed + 

‘* Herbert Céeil;” 

In one moment the girl's heart seemed tw 
stand’ still, She was: wattedi back: again’ in 
memory to the winter’before.. Sbe seeried to: 
see again the: tastefal farmiture*of Castle’ St. 
Clare. = fancy she sat = a os old 
ties. heard aman'’s'ri “voice 

her acceptance of a wedding-gift. rt oe 

Ah! what strange charme had life had for 
her'when:she last saw Herbert Cecil! 

She was'within-three-days of hor bridal; and 
now all thoudfht of that was over: Never, she! 
felt in her heart ofihearts; would orange bios-- 
soms encircle her brow—neéver™ would’ bells 
rifg outa joyous peal fér her? Sire'thought time 
an?'separatiombad done! theimwork.. She had: 
fondly hoped Alan St. Clare’ image nod 
filled’ her: heart.© Alas! sheecdiseovered 
mistake. The very sound of) His friend’s imate 
stirred her deepest feohings. | 

He came ‘in, the-same courtsous, ‘sigh-bred 
mee she remembered, 

Alid how the recollection ‘of his ‘ kindmess« 
to the ‘little unwelcome: relation: thrilled ler: 
She wondered if- he would'recognizether, She 
need not have feared. 

erbert’ started’ as he entered, bat: not 
because he traced ary resemblance inv her ° te} 


ranger 
always the beautifil! songstress: who received ; 





“ To think of it being you ? »exclaimed Mrs, 
D'Arcy, wringi nearly off, 
“ and I believed it was some ero stranger. We 
have lotsof.strangers: 
‘many songs to .nausic I’ fronder he.oan 
think, of. any, fresh, ones. 
has-come home to liven us apy 

; telling, Mise Dikroy what. a. 
surprise it) isto me, 

“And your; coming. pa a AOE Mr. 
Ceeil.is a writer, Beatries ; picked 
your ats Of & ditels ome. 
tae anen ~ winced} 

“I wanoniy mind thap, Mise. IS-Anoy;, itis 
almost ff teen years. age’: 

“< Well, I’mglad.gou'vercomel,” agsented her 
hostess.  “ We,'8ee, Re, (One DOW, Mx.» Ceeil, 
who isn’t musical, ae T get a little tired. 
Bingingevalk ver well() btitytaliking’s a great 
deal better. Tommasery tonal eommpes" 

“ Lshall be delightad. 

He deoked a4 Miss D’Aroyy but. 
bent;on ithe . Shewes 
~ aoe latelnnmondenns i9t rt ere 


bentanad Alaa No. 
heute thet that was quite an old affai? now. —_ 
« And youve nob been | near. user aiygar }.”’ 


° ty, t's 


4J knew you; you. 
pale Senin 


“6 Todo tiknowrmenyslords, Mes. D/Aréy,.In 
tate, ana. oviyfatimate withone,aud. he, was- 
DiAnoyslooked sore eavinne bean. 
oe Mine. 
Herbert's.fa 


tifaleyés upow 
‘“T like to bear-of.old, ows: mecting, 
rene 


again ; it proves, thesedite 
slip?’ 

“Wad heve-you ovandonbied it” 

“Just eereas ‘ithist proved. . F 
a ra no tb one made 


i et Herter can ‘tobe: reagioeelcs ng’ his 
frietid Ser gc age es ey Oat of the sub: 
let nL guatenabanoanogenes 
and very s0on* a 
se 0-téte ; and” Mrev could 
hig ct net wede eae 
sapplowett the tity em 
en Miclinet Dintey ot 
h: ang-in‘his 
eens fire, p Hektions Wns opporite 
He seemed already to bang hang ‘upon Herwords— 
already his‘ gtavé, thoughtfdl fice seemed 
to yearn a Fe ‘senile, fron Rete ge one 
ti ently inthe sh 
er | MR Why ate: you’ oem ime the’ dark? '” 
demanded themabsterdf the House; * Béatrice, 
_| my dear! ran and send'somecne'to light thie- 
as, -_ 
The two mer shook handa.” Pérhiaps Herbert 
was.a little, o vexed af? the interroption of’ his 
enjoyment; t butitie’ nevershowed'if.  ~ 


“ BRE ey at ‘ogog in 


a ie 


“ She en enn ‘years, and then. in 





oar wad 
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Italy,” Beattice’ bas no’ time-for. s>ciety, Mt 
Cecil; she is studyiug for:thesttize?” 

“The stage t” ‘in ‘paitied surprise. 

« Acdiwhy not?” a littté iidignantly- “She 
iy beautiful enongh t6~ succeed! without ‘thiirk- 
ing’of' hér voice? It is‘qnite ‘a secret‘ at ‘pre- 
sent; bat’ I can’ trtst’ arr old’ friend like-you:: 
She makes her début itt the’spring' as Aminair 
La Sonmembaia?” 

Before he-left} Herbert'managed to-ask tlie 
gitl how she‘like® her profession: 

“T afldre:: itl’” she* answered.’ ‘I’ think 
nothitg-coult'make-me happier.” 

“Tt will He's hard life.”” 

“TewilP be ‘w liféof work?’ I'could not lead ' 
pe pee, Mi. Gévil / it‘would 

sili me.” 

“ x don't Tike to‘Hear you.say so.” 

“With your face,” he’ said) gravely, “‘you’ 
were theant te bstiequsen’ of Ek ng 
‘Direre’ars-werrer eriongt fo command the adt- 
miratiomof' the nrahy. THere*is. sometbitig~| 


that’ shoutd"be more dus toa true wortan 
taan the mere applause of the multitudes.” 
Sis rtéver attempte Yoisunderstand Him.. 
“You mean love'!*’ 
He biwed his head: 


“ [lisa great’ misthks,” said the beautifal’ 
stranger: ‘They say love is the crown and glory 
of a woman’s'lifé, Mr. Cecil’; and yet in nearly, 
all the histories ‘one ‘hears it. brings only paid.”’ 

“You are not speaking from experiencs,. T° 
amsare?**: 

“T'am speaking from comviction:, have uot: 
heard.# great many love stories;, but’ ih every: 
ove thatT remember one Heart ached at every 
peal of marrige bells.” « 

Your theory isa strange one!” 

“TS it?’ I'think it very‘ simple! A‘Idvex B; 
B idves ‘C;'and C' loves A’; that-is how. life 
geretally-goes.””* 

“THi8is ibresy. What Happiness can there 
be inettely cross purpésés-as that? ”~ ” 

as sup seit istot always so. There may.béeo 
excéprions, but’ generally of évery pair ‘at the 
altat cne loves, the other is loved’; that is all! 
the dtiferenee.’* 

“ Which shalf you'do ?"” 

‘Neither t” 

¥du speak positively 1’” 

‘J shall hever love anyone except my art— 
that id enough to fill ‘my life.” 

“ Then music is more absorbing than litéra- 
ture. I; téo, love my art dearly, but. it. does 
not ffitafl my life; it.does not prevent .my 
having many lonely hours.” 

“Thewcdme and spend‘ them here! cried, 
Mts: d’Arey, hospitably,. She Wad entared the. 
room {i tithe only, to the latter part of thé, 
senteuce.” You will'always be welcome, Mt. 
pts he we aré not'too musical for you to, pat 
up sith.’ 

“Thanks!” lie said, ligitly, ‘I will take 
youatyour wotd:, If T’come t00 offen ‘you will 
hate.tstarn me‘out.”’ 

From that night forward he was.constantly: 
at, Cotville-road. In the beginning, Michael’ 
D’Abcy had'a fé@ qualing réspecting Dora. 
_ “Tt would be a thousand pities for her to fall 
in lova with Hérbert’Cécil,” he told his -wifé, 
“Tt whuld' be ‘the faittiire of her career, He 
woulT never saffér his wife to be on the staga.”” 

‘HE will pever marry one,” retirned Mrs.: 
D’Atecy,, with'convietion,, ‘“ And’ I’ am, qgite: 
sure nothiig woald induce our Beatfice,togive 
up the stage.” 

And’ tlien .Miéhael; having relieved his con- 
sciences, letthings take their course. Herbcrt 
found more time on his hands than anyone 
would have believed such a prolific 
writer, and all his leisure was spent with. the 
musical little household. 

_No,one suspected the. real.motive of’ his: 
visita, least of all the object of them. After. 
tharfitst everting’ Dora. was perfectly at home 
with Mr. Cecil—the fear of bsing recognized 
had guitsdiéd ont. ‘He tad‘an interest in her 
eyesas Alan's friend. Besides, he seemed as rt 
of lit Between Her and this past. Through him 
slic hoped’to‘hear some news of the man who 


| many @ gitl a staxe lifé offered many. charms, | 
: nothing but my love; ouly, Beatriee, it is 80 


of the home whichwmigtt.havetbeen hers. She 

never ‘thought‘of léve in ‘connection with’ Mr. 

Cecil. Dora’s own beart was so. filléd with Alan's 

inrege-thiat’shia never-gaessed'a'sscond offer of . 
marriage would ‘come to her; much -less from 

one who had known her ‘long‘ago. 


CHAPTER. X. 


Ano” so—all’ unwitting’ of Herbert Cecil’s 
interest.in her—all innecent.of any attempt .to 


trived ‘to: make hérself‘the dearest thing. on 
earth to.the grave, scholarly man who had-be- 
lieved it'in his power to'go through: the world. 
unscathed by, the darts of ‘Cupid’s_archery, 
The surrendér wes very 
after that first he knew the truth that 
for him there ws"but‘ons. woman. If Mr. 
D’Arcy’s lovely nieve* refused. him, his’ life 
would lose its crowning joy. 
His love knooke@’' down all! barriers, con- 
quered alf prejudices; He was a prond man, 
and he knew the D’Atey’s sprang from nothing.. 
[He was & © man, aud ought to have 
married someone with: grand connections to 
ativance -his:talents;’ But neither pride nor 
worldly wisdom conid'stind before a sironger 
passion, He would*have given up the. whole 
world to possess that little band’; and each 
time he came to’ Célvilié-road he resolved’ to- | 
tisk all and try his fate, but the: opportunity 
he sought.was long in coming, 
At* last: fortane favoured him one’ dull, 
Névember afternoon.. Hé called at the little | 
house which contained ‘his treasure, and was | 
greeted by the servant’ with—‘t Missus_has just | 
gone out, sir, and master won’t be home till’) 
ate,” 

‘Ts Miss D*Arcy at home?” 

“ She’s inthe parlenr, sir.” | 

Herberterttered abruptly—a strange mixture | 
of hope and fear straggling in his preast: He | 
knew that.Beatrice.D’Arcy, with .her.taleat 
art beaaty, could expect:a far Higher position , 
than he might offér* her Hé knew that to 








only he fancied’ she had never treated bim 
quite asa stranger. FiYom the very first there; 
had been’ @ secret, mysterious boud’ of 'sym- | 
pathy between them; and’ he believed. if she | 
would only give Herself to him, he could ‘make { 
her Happy—fér* he knew +he. was not happy 
now. Sweet’ and, affectionata as was her 
manner to Mt: and’ Mrs. D’Arcy, she still 
seemed.out.of her proper place in’ the Tittle 
honsa in, Colvillé-road:..She always had a | 
strange, yearning léok of ‘expectation in-her 
beautifal “eyes—a far off, dreamy expression 
ih their azure-depths which pierced Herbert’s 
heart’ as thonch with an arrow, and yet.sttuck 
him with » bewildéring sense of familarity. 

She. was sitting; it” a low chair by the fire, 
dressed. in a, plain’ blueserge, a little piece of 
fancy workin her hand—her thoughts, too, 
evidently far away. She half started on Mr. 
Cecil’s entrances. 

“ Did I frighten you?” he asked her, with 
that peculiar ring of tenderness in his voica 
true men only use towards one woman—the 
one they hope to-make their own. 

“A little!” returned the girl, simply. 
‘Uncle and annt.are both out, and it is.a, 
wet diy; I thonght no. one would come. I 
believe I had lost myself in a day dream.” 

He'smiled. 


*T hope.it wasa pléasant one. Were you 


dreaming of'the bril success everyone pre- 
| dicts:for you in the spring?” 
She shook her head. 


“T was thinking‘of!the past. Mr. Cecil, 
do you thiik anyone is ever perfectly happy?” 
“ What a questions Véry few: psople, I fear ; 
But, at léast,, I°bopa you will be of their 
number. You should beif’I had the ruling of 
the fitare!” 
|  **Yousare very kind‘to me!” 
‘¢Whd would not-be kind t)) you, Beatrice ?” 
usihg her Christian name almost unconsciously 
j ity. his'eartestnees, ‘’ Are you quite set upon 


**T love music for,its own sake, returned-the. 
girl, slowly; “und my voice is’ all have. I? 
think I would rather sing than do anything,” 

‘*Then it is simply.iux act's sake, notfor 
love of fame. Is is not.tue flattery of am 
idle crowd—the, feverish excitement’ of’ the 
wae ge and the glure.of the stage that-dtaws 
you 

“*T want to have something, to fill ap‘ my, 
life,” she said; raising her blue’ eyes ;to his: 
face. “I am only nineteen—hardly that.. I° 


win his loveyet the beautiful, lonely girl con. | cannot spend my, life withont some aim or- 


object.” 
* And so you have made fama your idal?”’ 
‘*T want to succeed for my uncie’s sake—for 
my,own. So that I can sing—so that Lamuot’a 


swift: Three weeks | burdén to unclé and aunt—I,do.not,mind.” 


“Fame is.a hard mistress,” 

“ And, yet you,woo her, toe!” 

‘* Fame is for a man,’ hesaid, sternly,, ‘A 
woman should be. satisfied with levei”’ 

He could'see the tears shining in her eyes. 

“TFa. woman has love, she wants. nothing. 
else!” said Beatrice, simply. ‘‘ I would. blame, 
a& woman who loved, and was-beloved, and yet’ 
sought, something beyond,..as hasshly.as+you 
could do.” 

‘* Béatrice!” 

The very sound of his.voice told her, what 
was coming. She longed; to-stay. bim,,butb: it. 
was too late. She could, oly sit. trembling, 
with her two hands locked nervously together, 
while he poured out his story—the siory,of a 
true-man’s love, which she waa yet powerless 
to gratify, 

“‘My darling!’’ Herbert oricd—his reserve. 
melting before that beautiful face; ‘I have 
loved you ever since I saw you.- I am,.not & 
rich man, bat I can give my; wifé. an easefnl 
home. If you will only, trust ) ourself tome, 
Beatrice, I wiil make-yoa happy!” 

No answer; bui be. conld see hex breast 
heaving with sobs, and he did not despair. 

‘‘T am asking, a-great: deal,” be went .on, 
tenderly. “ With your beauty, witlryour-voice, 
I doubt not all London wiil be ai your- feet— 
riches, titlea, and honours will be offered. I have 


true and intense, so strong anil fervent, that I 
believe. if would make up,te you fer all.” 

She put out one of her handsé—those thin, 
white, taper fingers—and laid it on his arm. 

‘‘Don’t savy any more. I thank you again 
and again.. But, ob !.if can never be!” ’ 

“Are you quite sure, Béatrice? I would’ 
wait’so patientiy, my darling, I. would teach 
you.to. love me in time, my sweetesi !” 

She was crying bitterly. 

‘*T, wish I’ had. never been born!” sho 
moaned. ‘You have been so goodto me, I 
liked you so much. I was so gratefal for your 
friendship. And oh! I never thought of this!” 

With the instinct of amoble nature he pub 
away his own grief to comfort hers. 

“It was not your faulf. How should.you 
guess my folly—a child lke you? And yet, 
Heaven. help mse, I'was mad enough to think 
you cared for me!” 

“IT do care !” said the girl, gently. “As a 
friend I.love you dearly; so dearly that Iwill 
not take you at your word, and come to you 
without giving you my whole heart.” 

“ But. in, time!” be urged. ‘If you care 


” 





for me « little, sarely.in time 

“‘ sha'l never care, for auyone like that!” 
answered the girl,a crimson blush flushing ber 
face. ‘I shall never feel as you would wish, 
Never, while L live!” 

An instinct told Herbert she spose the tiath, 
but he was loth to believe it. 

“In time!” he pleaded. ‘‘IiI goaway and 
return when you haves grown used to the idea? 
IT spoks to you too suddenly to-day,, and 
frightened you with my vehemence.” 

Beatrice, for all answer, raised the hand she 
still held and pressed her lips to it. Then, 
gaining courage from tie mute caress, she 
said,— 

“[ shall never change—never while I live. 


Turn your head away from me, Mr. Cecil. 


y 








had treated her so heaztlessly ; some mention 


ph stage plan? Will nothing taro you from 
it7** 


Don't look at me while I tell you of my 
m‘serayle folly, and you shali kuow aly.” 
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He obeyed her. There was a perfect silence 
in the room—you might have heard a pin 
drop. 

“There are a great many sorts of love,” 
began Beatrice at last ; ‘and some people say 
that second love is stronger than first. I do 
not know how it would be with others—I can 
only judge myself. My heart can hold but one 
love; it is all over and done with—a story of 
tho past, and yet, while I live, that love will 
live too!” 

He turned towards her. The blush had 
faded now; she was paler even than usual, 
but there was notrace of embarrassment on 
her face. As he looked at the pure, white 
brow, the world of feeling shining in the blue 
eyes, Herbert knew she had spoken the truth ; 
and a great regret for the happiness he had 
missed filled his heart "even at the moment 
when he realized that for all time her an- 
swer to him weuld be the same. 

“Poor child!” he said, with deep emotion. 
“T never thought of this. I never imagined 
~ a your heart was buried with the 

ea ” 

She forced herself to contradict his last words 

‘He is not dead,” she said, slowly. ‘It is 
only he found out his mistake in time. He 
did not care for me as he thought!” 

Never a suspicion of her identity with Dora 
Clifford came to Herbert. He only marvelled 
how any man could have acted so basely. 

“Not care for you!” he murmured. “Not 
care for you!” 

“Tt is all over now,” said “Beatrice, with a 
stnile ofraresweetness. ‘‘ We have ‘gone our 
different ways. He has, I believe, a beautifal 
wife beside him, and I—I have my art. You 
will not misjudge me now; you will believe I 
enter my profession not from envy of fame, or 
greed for public applause, but because my life 
is empty. For all time it must be a lonely 
one, and I would fain fillit with busy work and 
active interests to help me to bear its void.’’ 

“I thought you a child!” said Herbert, 
hoarsely. 

“And Iam awoman! Ah! but a sorrow 
of that kind kills one’s childhood quickly. 


Don’t think me gloomy or disappointed, Mr. | 


Cecil,” she said, with ber own bright smile. 
‘*I have plenty of happiness in my life. I 
have only told you this to prove how impos- 
sible it is for me to feel as you wish.” 

“And you make my disappointment all the 
keener for showing me what I have lost. Oh! 
Beatrice, it will be hard work to give you up 
—to resign all hope.” 

* You Have plenty left to hope for !” said the 
girl, bravely. ‘ With talents like yours your 
fame is only a question of time. Yon will find 
someone to share that fame—someone who 

, you her whole heart, and till 


* The till then will be to my life’s end!” he 
interrapted her gloomily. 

“ Till then I will be your friend—you shall 
tell me your joys and sorrows. I will sympa- 
thize in your success, and feel for your failure. 
Until another love fills your life I offer you 
my friendship.” 

He bent over the little hand and kissed it. 
“TI will try and be worthy of the boon. I 
am leaving town soon—to-morrow I think. I 
could not bear to see you just yet. When I 
return I shall have not forgotten my wishes, 
but conquered my wild regret. In a little 
while, long before your débi’', I shall come to 
claim your promise.” 

‘Where shall you go?” asked Beatrice, 
geutly. “November is a gloomy month for 
roaming.” 

‘Iam going on a visit. Some friends of 
mine, Captain and Mrs, Fane,have a furnished 
house at Winchester, and I shall quarter myself 
on them.” 

‘** Is there a Miss Fane?” 

“* Two—buat they are under six. No, Beatrice, 
I am not so mad as to woo another to cure 
my heart of the pain you have inflicted. I 
would rather have your friendship than 
another’s love. Do you know I had thought 
t? go through my life unscathed ? I have seen 








so many men wrecked through what the world 
calls love that I meant to steer clear of it.” 

“T wish you had!” 

“I do not wish it myself! I would rather 
feel the pain I do now than have lost the 

leasure of knowing you. I never felt an 
interest in any woman’s face before except a 
little uncultivated school-girl’s and my feeling 
for her was only pity, poor child! ’’ 

“ Did she die?” wondering if he were allud- 
ing to her own story. 

‘Tt would have been better if she had! No; 
she left her home, and no news of her has ever 
reached her friends,’’ 

“Perhaps she was maheppy t ” moved to the 
defence of the nameless heroine, 

‘She was heart-broken. Do not think I am 
blaiming her; she was the victim of a man’s 
wandering fancy, and the wiles of as wicked 
a coquette as ever breathed.” 

**Do not speak so povgex f Noe 

‘I feel bitterly’on the subject, Do not think 
I was one of victims—I was merely a 
looker-on! I saw my friend—the dearest friend 
I had—dishonoured and disgraced ! ” 

Beatrice looked her interest, and he went on, 

“ Ah! you pity me because I love a good 
woman and cannot win her; but he deserves 
more pity still. He sacrificed his honour, his 
sense of right, his every principle; and then, 
when poverty set in, he was;dismissed like a 
discarded toy.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ He, Alan !”—the name escaping him in for- 
getfulness—‘‘ travelling abroad, and she has 
made a brilliant match—horses, carriages, 
jewels. In that case certainly the wicked 
tcamptei.” 

They had both risen—he was loth to go. 
There was to him a sad pleasure in that linger- 
ing farewell. Never more could he stand at 
Miss D’Arcy’s side as her lover. He must not 
see her again until he could accept the friend- 
ship she offered him. 

Her hand was in his—those wonderful blue 
eyes were raised to his face—the strength of 
the temptation almost overcame him, 

‘‘May 1?” he whispered. Then as she bowed 
her head in assent he pressed his lips to hers. 
But there was no hope—no triumph in that 
embrace. It was the seal of the past—it was 
drawing the curtain on the most sacred 
chamber of his heart. Tuoat kiss had in it all 
the sadness which a lover feels when he presses 
his lips for the last time to the fair, cold cheek 
of his dead fiancée. 

The door closed on him. Beatrice D’Arcy, 
the musician’s niece, disa, red ; in her place 
sat Dora Clifford, Lord St. Clare’s sometime 
betrothed. The girl put one hand to her head 
and tried to collect her thoughts; but, alas! 
the task was too much for her, in spi'e of 
Herbert Cecil’s disappointment and her pity 
at causing it. She could realize but one idjea— 
Alan was free! for Blanche Delaval had be- 
stowed her beauty on another. 


(To be continued.) 








HABIT. 


Tae tyranny of habit is the most crushing 
of despotism. The chains forged by another 
are shaken off with comparative ease, but 
those fabricated by ourselves too frequently 
fetter our limbs as long as life continues. 

Hence, it is of the utmost importance in 
early life to adopt those good habits, which, 
becoming @ second nature, render in time the 
discharge of our duties to ourselves and others 
a comparatively easy t 

A traveller in Italy relates the case of a 
priest, who for the purpose cf self-mortifi- 
cation, condemned himself to sleep for a 
certain period of time upon a bed of spikes—a 
sort of inverted harrow. For a long time the 
practice was what it was intended to be, the 
severest kind of penance; but the habit after 
awhile became not only endurable, but indis- 
pensable—so that after his pericd of penance 





had expired the devotee actually retained 
possession of his iron couch from preference. 

On the same principle, soldiers, who have 
passed many years in the field, sleeping in 
tents, or in the open air, have found a roof and 
a bed within doors intolerable, and sleep 
unattainable, except by a renewed resort to 
their old campaign habits. 

Captain Marryat relates a surons example 
of the. force of habit in. the case of a certain 
chaplain in the navy, who had formerly been a 
lieutenant on shipboard, and who, whenever 
his ship came into action, could not refrain— 
wet yn — of parity oeizing 7 
sword, and mingling personally in the contest, 
notwithstanding his clerical pak and func- 
tions. 

The cat metamorphosed into » woman—in 
the fairy tale—could not help hunting mice 
whenever they appeared, . 

A footman promoted to a gentleman by an 

ted legacy, and living in great style, 
could never break himself of the habit of 


running to the door whenever he heard the bell 
ri 


ng. 

During the siege of Boston, when General 
Gage granted permits for females only to leave 
the town, a young man attempted to pass the 
lines disguised at a woman. The sentinel on 
daty doubted whether the pretended lady had 
the necessary permit. ‘ Yes, I have,” respon- 
ded she, or rather he, “I’ve got it here in my 
pantaloons’ pocket”? 

As in trifles, so in more serious matters, the 
force of habit is frequently invincible. Many 
inebriates, though convinced of the fatality of 
their course of life, are yet enslaved by habit 
to their destraction, and it requires an iron 
energy, constant watchfulness and care over 
themselves, on the part of the reformed, to 
avoid relapses into their old habits, It is 
true that perseverance will overcome these 
obstacles ; new modes of life become habitual, 
and the force of old associations will, of course, 
grow daily weaker and less imperative. . 

The vulgar and revolting practice of usiog 
profane lap eis, in nine cases out of ten, 
not the result of a morsl perversity, so mach 
as a bad habit. Early vicious associations, at 
a period when the moral sensibility is really 
overcome by novelty and the faculty of imita- 
tion, plant the seeds of evil, which only the 
strictest moral cultare of after years can 
wholly eradicate. 

The training of men is like the culture of a 
tree—it is easy to give to even the sturdiest 
tranks and branches, by beginning early, & 
force which they will ever after . 
Branches designed to grow upwards t 
he made to grow downwards; limbs in- 
tended to entwine may; be taught to expand 
—giants _ be dwarfed, and the puniest 
plants stimulated to increase in stature. And 
if these changes can be effected in the vegetable 
kingdom, how much easier is it to change the 
destinies of human individuals, of an organiza- 
tion much more sensitive and susceptible of 


impression ? 

Good habits cannot, therefore, be too early 
inculcated. As the weeds of a garden grow 
more luxariantly than those plants which are 
useful and ornamental, so do bad habits 
flourish more ocr f and resdily than sound 
principles and healt Fenton! But as it is 
possible to eradicate the weeds from the most 
eo ger gardens, s0 it is also possible to expel 

habits from the most obdurate natures. 
Bad habits, by proper discipline, can be sup- 
planted by good ones, which will in time take 
root and bear abundant fruits and flowers. 








You smile when you see a child trying to 
grasp its own s w; but how many have 
n grasping shadows all their lives, and will 
continue to reach out and grasp as long as 
breath and eyesight lasts, 

Psorie who do'great and heroic things 
not people who little duties and 
about looking for adventures ; they are 
who are always steady in doing the duty that 
lies next them, 
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LOVE’S SPRINGTIME. 


Sweetly smiles love’s happy springtime 
On our hearts so full of love ; 

And the moments fill with pleasure 
As so merrily we move. 

You and I are happy, Maggie, 
And we shall not see dull care; 

For love’s sunshine sparkles brightly, 
And it beameth everywhere. 


Sweetly smiles love’s happy springtime 
On our hearts so full of love; 
And the joyeus moments, fleeing, 
Seem with Cupid’s dart to rove:” 
Iam surely wounded, Maggie ; 
Cupid’s dart I, helpless, feel; 
And the wounds are such, my darling, 
That no one save you can heal. 


Ev'ry heart some other worships, 
Mine has loved to follow you; 
And we shall be happy, Maggie, 
If you always will be true; 
As the stars beam brightly, roving 
Throughout heaven’s immensity, 
We can, dear, be just as happy 
Living out life’s destiny. 


May we always be as happy 

As our love is at this time ; 
May each season of our future 

Pass with jast as sweet a chime; 
May no unseen cloud o’ertake us, 

ay no storm obscure the sky, 

When life’s springtime meekly closes, 

When our summer has passed by. 


Love will be the same, dear Maggie, 
And no fear shall harm our way ; 
All our future shall be joyous, 
Even to life’s resting day ; 
Friendship thould not rast nor tarnish 
As we are by labour worn ; 
For the richest earthly jewels 
Are those which our lives adorn. 
8. B. 


PUT TO THE PROOF. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Hurst Winter decided, after spending a 
day in her society, that Dolores Raby was as 
sombre as her name. In vain he tried to 
engage her inconversation. That low, lisping 
voice of hers rarely went beyond a feW syl- 
lables, Thongh certainly those words were 
always to the point and pleasantly spoken. 

Beryl excused her t, saying her heart 
as well as body e into mourning. 
Hurst thought it a pity that so fine a face 
should be disfigured by cosmetics ; but when 
he hinted this to Beryl she smiled and said, 
“ Dolore’s love of powder was but a trifling 
fault in one, otherwise so worthy of admira- 
tion.” 

He was, delighted to find the new arrival 
could play a good game of billiards or cards, 
though she said she could not sing or play. 

Miss Raby shrank from the idea of meet- 
ing a lot of strangers at dinner, so Beryl ex- 
cused her to her guests, on plea of her early 
days of mourning. So Miss Raby was free 
to dine alone in her cosy room ; and greatly to 
the scandal of Lady Lexton’s maid, the next 
morning the room smelt vilely of tobacco 
smoke. ‘If ladies will smoke,” she avowed, 
a ought to be made to smoke mild 


bacco, 

The day following the arrival of Miss Raby 
was as delightful as wind and weather could 
make it, And in the fall glow of the sunshine 
Vashti arrived, accompanied by Rex and Hero, 
who was looking so lovely that the house- 
keeper was quite taken aback; and, lifting 
hands and eyes, she declared to Lady Lexton’s 
own maid that Miss Dicksie would turn all 
the men’s heads, ‘ She is quite a picture, I 
assure you,” said the good woman ; “ all glow 











and glitter, like one’s idea of a fairy—and 
quite a superior sort of person too. My lady 
seemed to set much store by her; and, I de- 
clare, if she is not bringing her here to us!” 

True enough Lady Lexton, who rarely set 
foot in the servants’ apartments, came into 
the housekeeper’s cosy room. Holding Hero's 
hand in hers kindly, with her most gracious 
manner she said, ‘‘ Mrs. Lowe, I want you to 
make my daughter’s maid very happy among 
you; she has left home to humour the caprice 
of Miss Paget, who could not bear to be parted 
from her foster-sister, You will see she has 
every attention, and guard her from all an- 
noyance, for we are tender of our old friends. 
Miss Paget’s rooms adjoin those allotted to 
Miss Raby. Dicksie will occupy a room 
between these apartments, asit is my wish 
that she should have her own sitting-room, as 
she will have to attend to both young ladies, 
and so will have but little leisure to spend 
with you. Dicksie, my maid, Mrs, Smith, 
and my housekeeper, Mrs. Lowe,” 

Then -Lady Lexton sailed away, leaving 
Hero with her new companions, who regarded 
her with some curiosity, Hero felt her face 
flush painfally, for she fancied these people 
did not look upon her advent among them 
with much favour. Mrs, Lowe was the first 
to speak, saying fussily, ‘I had no idea the 
pink-rooms would be wanted for you, my dear ; 
I will give orders about them at once. Dear 
me, you will have your hands full with two 
young ladies to wait upon and work for!” 

‘*Tam to have help with the needlework. 
Could you recommend a clever needlewoman 
Mrs. Lowe?” 

‘*I’ll think abontit, my dear. I don’t know 
of any one just at present; I wish I did, for 
I can’t endure strangers about the place.” 

Hero felt this was meant to be crushing, 
but smiled sweetly, and said it was a senti- 
ment she, too, possessed. Then she quietly 
asked to be taken to Miss Paget’s room to 
unpack, and was escorted there by Mrs. Lowe, 
whose stiff silk dress rustled imperiously as 
she preceded her up the wide stairs. 

Hurst Winter passed them in the hall, and 
turned to favour Hero with an involuntary 


| stare of admiration—a look that brought the 


hot blood to Hero’s cheeks, and intensified her 
beauty as sunshine does the flowers. Herohad 
@ pretty knack of blushing that she felt some- 
times to be a misfortune. 

When Hurst Winter saw Lady Lexton, he 
asked excitedly, ‘‘ Who was that lovely girl in 
@ lavender dress, with a bunch of purple 
pansies under her chia?”’ 

“Oh, that is my daughter's maid, a good 
little soul. You must not tarn her pretty 
head by flattery; she is an especial pet of 
mine,”’ 


“She is a very lovely girl—looks above her 
ition. I should like to paint her as ‘ Un- 
ine’ or ‘ Ariel.’ She has such an ethereal look, 
one could image her anything poetic. Where 
did she coms from?” 

“A lighthouse on the Sussex coast. There 
is nothing romantic about her, but her name— 
that is Hero Dicksie.”’ 

“A pretty name. I am glad it was not Sarah 
or Jane. I hear your daughter has arrived ; 
you must introduce me; I am anxious to see 
if she comes up to Lord Lexton’s description.” 

“ Did he speak kindly of her?” ; 

“ Very. You would have been satisfied of his 
interest in her had you heard him.” 

“ Vashti deserves all the good he can say of 
her ; she has been a dear, devoted daughter to 
me. But here she comes! ” 

Lady Lexton and Hurst Winter stood by an 
oriel window, and Vashti, entering the room 
with Lord Lexton, came at once to her mother’s 
side. She wore a soft, primrose-tinted dress, 
and dead gold ornaments, that were Mark’s 
last present, and as she came the sunshine 
seemed to follow her through the open door. 
Harst Winter’s keen eyes took in the stately 
grace of carriage, the earnest candid eyes and 
Clytie head of waving golden red, and said to 
her mother: “She is better than beautiful, 
she is uncommon; she looks a queen among 





women. There is a nameless grace and 
attractiveness about her, such as one feels 
suggests mind- power.” 

‘“Vashti is not clever in any unusual way, 
but she is bright at most things. Vashti, 
allow me to introduce Mr. Hurst Winter, 
a gentleman whose artistic triumphs are 
familiar to you.” 

“Yes, and appreciated, Mr. Winter. I am 
glad to know you.” 

Vashti held out her hand with her rare 
sweet smile—a smile that glorified her face as 
sunshine radiates the earth, Somehow, as he 
looked at her, Hurst Winter seemed to be in- 
spired by sudden realization of Tennyson's 
“ Princess,” yet he could not imagine this 
gracious, siniling woman hating, as the princess 
was supposed to hate, the male sex. 

“Tell me,” said Vashti, while he still held 
her hand, and looked into her clear, calm eyes 
—eyes that— 

‘* Bespake a matchless constancy,” 
“Tell me, was Queen Esther a dream-woman, 
or living, breathing beauty?” 

‘*Miss Paget, she was both. She was a 
clumsy country girl with a wonderful face that 
my dream idealized into a picture; another 
model, miserably plain, farnished the fine form, 
and a kind little duchess furnished the fine 
apparel.” 

‘“* Mss Raby—she reminds me of my pictures 
as to construction.” 

“ Hush! I will not allow you to be personal ; 
besides, I am really fond of Dolores.’’ 

Miss Raby came towards them, her sombre 
garments noiselessly sweeping the ground, her 
golden head slightly inclined forward, as 
though in pensive thought, her splendid eyes 
hidden by slight gold-rimmed glasses, that 
gave quite a studious look to her face. 

_ Rex directly he taw her, sauntered to her 
side, and engaged her in a low conversation, 
that ought to have been infinitely interesting 
to judge by their manner. With her hand on 
Rex’s arm, Miss Raby went out into the 
garden, where the sun shone and the birds 
sang blithely. Vashti watched them till they 
were lost to sight among the trees. 

Just then Hero crossed the lawn in a pretty 
cloudy-grey, blue dress, and pointing her out 
admiringly, Mr. Winter said: ‘‘ What a lovely 
creature thatis! Her hair from here looks like 
@ mass of filigree gold. I wonder the butter- 
flies do not mistake her for a flower. I am 
going to ask her to sit for afancy portrait. Do 
you think she will?” 

“Tdo not know. Like all gece eh, there is 
@ soupgon of vanity about her that your re- 
quost may flatter; but Ihope you will not tarn 
herhead. She is a good, gentle, pure-minded 
little thing! ”’ 

“Ioan quite believe that. Those eyes of 
hers are a true index to her nature—eyes that 
are as innocent as a child’s. You will suggest 
the sitting to her for me, won’t you?” 

“‘ Certainly I will; or,better still, get mamma 
to do so, You ought to see her in a boat on a 
stormy sea—she’d make an ideal picture of 
Grace Darling.” 

“A splendid idea, Miss Paget ; for there is 
something heroic, besides her name, about her. 
Here comes} Lady Lexton,* let’s hear her 
opinion |!” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tux glorious First had pagsed, and the Priory 
was full of distinguished ghests, who professed 
to be intensely interested in sport. September 
proved a delicious month, balmy and calm as 
early summer ; and so far all had gone smoothly 
at Lexton. 

A blissful serise of security had come upon 
the parties concerned in this domestic drama. 
Dolores Raby had lost the hunted, anxious 
look that had at first distinguished her, and 
now sometimes entered into the amusements 
of that pleasant household. 

Rex had devoted himself to her so openly 
that whcn Barbara came she resigned all hope 
of interesting him, and fell into the background 
with as good a grace as she could. The disap- 
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pointment-was —hard -ro besr, but she-was a 
brave gir], and hid her,tvoulie cleverly. 

Vashti felt very sorry:for her, but was,jmat 
then too serenely happy with her ow dearly- 

beloved.Mark to pay much .stjension. to the 
littledove story. Sbe sensibly felt all would 
comeright ip the e:d,.and eo cease d,to éryjto; 
make Bab look beyond to the. happy future in 
store for ber. 

Mark.stoleevery available moment to. spend 
by his darling’s side, snd wasgrowing impatient 
of the.time that must elapse , before jhe could 
claim, his wife. 

“Christmas has always .snch « distant 
sound,” he said; and, Veshti smiled; pleased. at 
his impatience. 

Miss Raby now rededaily. .She looked well 
on horseback, and .zede .with,a ‘fearle-~s ; ease 
that won admiration «from ,all who,saw her. 
Vashtiand che were great friends,,and rarely 
seen apart; in fact,,Mark.grem quite jealous 
of their friend+hip, and felt gratefulto Rexfor 
taking up so, much ofthe.strangedady's time, 

In:the servants’ » hall. Hero was looked upon 
with suspicion, because she. found such usidie- 

guised favour in theirlady’seyes. iHezo bore 
Sil their jealous pix-pricks with good: tempered 
tranguillity, and went..oniher own anevent{al 
way contentedly. 

‘Shechad got: Lady. Lextan :to coussnt to ber 
sitting to Mr. Winter, and that gentlemen 
founid.all the hours ke coukl steal for wott-well 
employed by the tvo beantifal:»wemen who 
exercised his skill as a painter. 

He felt. quite\sanguine «of suceess. atithe 
coming Academy Bxvibition,.and tock pains 
todepict the ledies,at their best. \While:she 
sat .forhim, Eero >hent diligently over some 
endless lace-work, and. discouraged allattempts 
that hemede to lead -her.into comversation. 

This modest diflidence: on -her part pleased 
Lady Lexton, sand cinter sted | Hurst, -who, 
beyond ali:things, admired modesty ina pretty 
woman. 

‘Hero was in constant.attendance mpam Mics 
Raby, Vashti dispensing with her serviess ina 
happy indepencent waymataral tovher, | After 
a time a maid forV ashti 
from the village, arid ‘Hero was at liberty to 
devote a'h ber timetolMiss Raby; whoappeared 
& most ¢xacting mistress. 

Many «were the long, loving letters Hero 
wrote to her patient.old father at the light- 
house ; and very welcome those letters were! ta 
the lonelywtd man, who received them) with 
so: mach. plea snre: aud idestroyed them swith 
such tender regret. After destroying: them*he 
woutbdiJight his pipe witha sigh, and tetl bim- 
self hewasa selfish old fool to wis't his derling 
back tothe safe shelter of:her father's love. 

Mrs, ‘Prail wentoftenteasec him, and elways 
took some delicacy, aud stayed to that-awhile 
about the:story of: the houseof ‘Pagets. ‘The 
Warren was siut up, Peggy ouly going there 
from the Neze a few itimess-wiek toi air the 
house and keep all things in readiaess'for the 
return-of her: young/mi»tre ss, who shedeclared 
would, sooner or later, fly:back and tase refuge 
in the old; home.nest. 

The antumn gales were many and serious 
on that coast. There was-a reportiafloatthat 
the old lighthouse»was shaky ; but Tom Dicksie 
pooh-poohed the idea, aud lived on with happy 
faith in the care of Him who careth for the 
fate of a sparrow. -Nightly the lighthouse 
lamps cast their, lurid-warnigg over the seeth- 
ing sea; and ‘fom sat alone, longing for the 
bright face of his dear little daughter, and 
trying:to picture her in the mew life that she 
told hira-was happy for all its danger-and un- 
certainty. With -anseldsh devotion -h= had 
given her up to new ties, but his'heart was 
often heavy on her account. He submitted 
with meek patience to his loneliness, and 
tried to believe all things tented to some good 
end, even. though he was left out of count. avd 
allowed to-eat out his heart with loneliness. 
Team's lova for his. only child <wa3 more like 
@ mother’s than a man’s in'its entire eelf- 
forgetfulness. Hero sent ‘him -all:the new 
books and paners ; so with these.and his pipe 

e beguiled the long days and waited. 


-In-the ~p»per-he-reed-meeh-—of-Garl 
Geontber,: whoo hed insdevrush a cstir.as ue 
-aetor. He read that: he:was weesived én tthe 
highestisociety and thettharei Sateen oh abies eapee pea 
made an idol cf»him. 

ihe fouud » pertraiof! Carlas “Orlando,” Ptand 
Was bound 'to-confegs he. looked othe part) to 
perfection. \It was >a patisfaction: to/the old 
eman ito know ‘that *Carl owas «too :mach 
employed in bis profession to cave: leisure :to 

annoy the folks : at duexton! Priovy —forfFom 
Areaded bis.aduiration for ‘Hero,aed: feared 
iif might wake. mischief Gor ber«with Perey, 
ewhom: the oldman dovedbasa sev. 

Ons day:there came:ailong.| f ‘Hero 
that destroyed thedelusivecalm. It told of, 
Carl Gonther’s frequentevisits tothe! Priory, 
whieh w-re happily of brief daration ;: thatibe 
owas made very avelcome by LordsLexton, who: 
daad conceived a «great liking» forithe clever 
fellaw since he ‘had»been charmed ‘by »his 
@enjusias anactor. Hero’ tokbberifather both 
she.add Percy ‘had: avoided him. by a 
Miss Raby's ithaess, whicls her-room, 
sanid «of conres: kept: Gero employed sin -attend- 
Sng to. her sn unistress. 1@he Jaleo stohd 
of Vashti's cer looks «daring «these 
visits, and of Mark's »gloomy , jealousy of¢the 
actor—a jealaenpiaien odeclaned, that was not 
without a.certaim foundation, 

‘These tidings made Tem : harm 
he ded:not liketo bear ofhis 
being subject 40 ‘the trail. of tthe amed etl 
awieked wish ‘came tothe old:tar that he had 
carried out bis threat,and dashed the daring 
oe on ‘the roaks | beneath: the livht- 


It was a wicked wish, and passed qnickly ; 
bat, like-all evil things, ‘iti leftex gloom behind. 


Most of the ‘questa had: deserted: the" Priory ; 
only Major Pag-t,) mR een ae 
Miss: Raby remained. 

Hurst>Winter had gone to hiachslovea studio 
to finish the works df art agrmn ebesing staat 
pleasant holid ey:timesatohexten. . ». 

Mavk Prost ofteo! ran alown,‘ for Lit: was.ien 
easy distanee*from Lomdon ; and to hissdisgast 
Oarl, Gon ther .2's0: crmete:¢he plaée that oon- 
taived (Mark's d-arest earthly-treasure 

Lay Lexten ‘kept her: bright Looks end 

py ways. 
‘Lexton detlareé>he grew more fowd ot 
ber carer ak husband! erosi 

Thanks to her hus Ss: gen ty; Beryl 
bad ‘bevn: able :to ‘repay Rex! the dive handred 
pounds that Carl Gonther had! demande#ias 
bush«monsy, and she sassnow laying’ by a 
sum that would s-curé hersomanWhis«wife-s 
bappy home.ab: oad. 

It-was-arrang- d thatthey should. goin ithe 
early. spring ; ‘but Beryl dreaded the parting, 
and, lulled by a false secarity, would 
bave kept them -with yer . always » bat “Rex 
was more -wiee,-and: advised hér to get ithe 
young people away-as:soon as possible. 

‘Unfortunately, justaetheirplans were ripe, 
Miss Raby fell ill, 

Inv.in Beryl: prayed that the risic ehoutd ‘be 
run-.and a duetor sentifor. 

Neither Hero or any of those ies dbioséatet 
would agree with her; fon albdancied otha. the 
ilivess aves | but elight and would ~paameawag 
witout iil effects, 

‘Fhis delicacy kept Hero.and cher: 
prisoners, so that: when next«Carl her 
came to ‘the Priorys#here wwas: no fear of 
meeting bim. 

% wss a wild, «wintry «morning, :end 
Sabbath bells were rimging, when he iairove 
up to the Priory, aud y 8eceived 
by Lord Lexton, | who» was ee gmex to ithe 
house by: a,sligntatimckof gow 

A cheery fire was huielen.tn tetthd Roodes:is 
pictures yue) room famous for the beauty of its 
oak carving. 

Lord Lexton sat before:thaefire alovesforall 
the wrest of othe .folks) had vgone to ohureh. 
He «weleomed Oarl heartily,*for bewas feeling 
a little tired of ||sis own soci 





the 





ety. 
Lady Lexton had begged’to he swallowed: to 
remain at home ‘with ‘him, ‘but »he «would 





-not -hear -of -it, -knowing the -enjoyed -the 
walk to the eharch in auch drip, poisterous 
weather. 

“I’m glad to see you, my my boy! I amaill alone, 
yousee. i Draw your.chair:mp «to (thefire aud 
tell me whatitheaworld is Heung ; Mia\wo long 
since D-heard any:elub.gossip.”’ 
ws Bae’ 1 suappuambatn ieaid uaéter Shel ping 

imself to ttens; spoured out a 
whole fleododf) éutedligence:.gessip<that de. 
lighted his host. 

The tall trees blesvtoand:fro ini feawt of the 
window, m-king a dirge-like. sound, and the 
wind howl-d dismailly,’ tko i 
cheerful snfile; anid 
was flecked‘byfrolioseme’ 

“ More ‘like ' March ‘than’ 

Car], as he dew nearer the -tire, / quiring 
abe oper — ‘ 

‘+ Alb) well ex 3 “Raby, aid’ *Lord 
Lexton. “She on ‘been very ailing of late ; 
fortunately-ahe has a devoted. nurae,. ‘in, that 
pretty little squl, Hero Dicksie.”” 

Carl started, then said, “I had mo, idea 
Dicksie's ‘d reas _hera; ahe Wap, as you 
say, & pony aes : ona 

Ast spoke re CAMA a 
the door, DA Hero, entered, loo 
in a tasteful -crimson Gres) 
given her, She -startéd at sight of ‘Carl, and 
would have lefathe-reomhadndt Lywrddexton 
said, “ Come, pent: ey 7 barr Ta 
frighten you,eway. What.didgenas 

book, 


“T came for the, segond olumeo 
« *Geti it than, amy girl; you know share to find 


please, myJond.”” 

Hiro with haiguloned coloun planed the sters 
in front of one of the book-cases, and was aboot 
to ascend when Garl-courteonsly/offerstbitio get 
the bok: forther: :sWhen + hegawe tiaetbook to 
her he askeduvery kindly. attertertfather, and 

then inquired yattertMiss Debt pnatiningh he 
had s00wn thatdadgvalbhisiife.. . 

Hero falt-rehoutweeply,aud: fled tzom his 
sight as though seaced. TWWliew she seutered 
the apartmestewalloteedtoaMiseRahy,ehe was 
whtite-and trembling. Closing the door sharply 
behind her -ehe =the bed, and 


nock at 


Re dorely 
‘on had 


it.’ 


| burying her face in the clothes, began to sob as 


if hemesrt;wonld: 

Two delicate white hands drew ‘nike pretty 
head nearer, ard a veiee-full of loving concern 
said, softly, “ Hush, my.wee woman, what has 
upset you so? Speak 40 me, dear, your gobs 
huet-me”” - 

““T am foolish “tobe bot Pave heen 
80 startled. In‘ the' library, awit ‘Lard Gextton, 
I -met,Oarl ‘Gonthor, ant his erdet eye seemei 
to.ook into my- RR atid reaid que segret. 
Tam afraid of being of Emon I showed 
the ‘alerm ‘his-unes e caused 
me + for ‘he loved’ ‘so wi vomulteut, ~ard 
smiled in his*hold bad awaiy.” 

“My Garling,’ be! has often beenhere seese, 
and nv harnrhas-eome of it,’ Donob upset:-your 
stif, the mater wilhmanagebim.” Bor an¥-aghte, 
you must’ be brave. ‘I shill “soon' be better, 

‘Heaven ; then Rex *will contlitide “tre 
orrengenante, $6 a hd onal T will leave alkthis 


er the Blue 
sea to begin anew Atetesanveroce & Oty 
kee Land 
itcorifronted by afeatless face, ° ewe ll 
enough totravePin' the ¢priag,and po nae 
mivéd to manage to -getusall down tdth 
for Christ mas +*thetwe ean persttate Dicksie to 
Prigut his lovely Yfe and follow us tothe-new, 
‘ ei ‘ise d-smiled di io th 

) dried. ‘her eyesan miy-;*the 
preapedt owas full -of ha meat she knew 
their fabeGiang-orPaShirest. 

Lately she had got to mistrust the«fatare 
that ‘had “been: sé lo for them, 
and, with all a ‘woman's eon Lenteedt 
felt there would ‘be ‘more-misery) dread;and 
danger to be borne before the ti ne of peaeo and 
jeyshould-come. Butshélaved'Percy- ‘too swell 
to wish to gloom the visions that-made 
eaptivity endurable. “So she-satd eheshadhecn 
stup'd, kissed bim,and arose to :put'fresh ‘fuel 
on'the‘fire, andito peepott at the wind-swept 
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unds, then up to the widespread white 
wing of air that drifted so rapidly across the 
changing sky. 

The tasteful chamber, with its sparkling fire, 
bright drapery, and the noble PpPzeaic face on 
the pillow made a pleasant picture 

Hero’s eyes were too m to see anything 
but a bleared outliné of the outward scene. Her 
heart was dull within her; thousand fears 
fou with .her, beating down her strength, 
her f fears that were not 
for far dearer. 
ofthe wind, as.it swept 

4 recalled the light /setimeon, 


house * ‘father, “She said, with her! “401 thuittk ttiastagirl gets more lovely every 
lovely, to thesky,—  (|ttimse ‘I «see " said Mark, «who i 
? ne ee ‘kind -nod .and»amile ; 
wonder wha f weather they are ha loakso well ; she has a he 
at Balmfield’? “I never: hear‘the wind wit 


thinking of the'dad. .Just- now I couldalmost 
fancy I —_ hear :himepeaking -above the 
uproar 
must bei 
“] ear ge 
. not, my sknows 
your ace: * and we are bound by a holier 
tie than even that which bind father and 
daughter. I can see your sister ay she 
will bewexed to find that man‘here. I will 
downand pare her to see him.” 
8 ee flying steps bore 
her : ted stairs, out of the 





y, Hero, you to i 
in that wind-tosséd orimson garment! What 
isthe matter? quickly, we shall. not 


te alone a second.” 
“Tam a danger-signal, dott, ‘for*T-eame out 





of the elements. Poor old man, he, |saiiméirers. 


wheel of fortune I dare not stop, but I mean 
to claim my reward for so much work soon.” 
He clasped a.banidgever the one that lay so 
confidingly on Aisuatm, and smiled .into his 
lady-love’s cle 
A beautifalfiush had risen to Visthtitelfaee 
—a« flushwtatfaded atsightof the mementapy 
pain in herwonsia's eyes. 
ont hurryin, Hero. Wait 
for me. youcan take my jackets 


—— an vision of gold wend 


tien. Whe, girl’s only troubles are ‘too many 
AAILL the po about the: placevare 
‘intleveww#ithther, so of course all the women 
folkihatether,’hsaid Rex, impatiently. 

Markstarnedsto Vashti-and eaid,— 

‘Gf you‘are mot tired, dear, come *for & 
walk withyns; my head fedls fairly dazed 
with too much ti , aaa tthis “breeze i 
just the thing to clear the xedbwebs ont 
one’s braih:”’ 

**T am retest all tirdd, (I shall be glad to 
come, Mark. ‘Rex. \taketthie wrap in, 
ton will Seamees tony mo if I = 
ton to: me i appear 
dinteor Aodieianisene: 


ee ae _— foc 
0 severe:timplicity, or exten 

to see Mais mew danghter gorgegus "as an 
Eastern: 


wi 
@cevind drifted the dead“feuves -Bbott 
them, and_the. frosty sunshine. shone brightly 





to warn you against meeting the enemy in 
ambush. %Garl Gonther is here, and has seen 
me!” | 
ogre “tee evosged Vashti's:face -as she | 
tone of;sbarp pain,— | 
“ He heve .again Oh; thy eannoti be leave 
ee "Phatkesrfor ctelling! me, child. 
Now hasten back.to/the house. .Yon have no I. 
yaad this bitter aavt wind is crnel enough | 
igut- “even s0°swesta.: blossom, as dur 


est shite it leocined oi “‘béliid <to 
speakitova groom abont« biek house, came\up, | 
and pallieg one.of) Hero’s:sétt:onria, 58a3,— 

“ Well, sea-foam, did you came out in hopes 
of being blown over hill and dale to the light- 
houses tower to see the old father?” 

“ No; I camsout to say the mate professional 
beauty has arrived.” 

“Is Gonther eadiapnnsewmbalalane — 
- enough’ to try the pat nt, }Bimee 

he has: pron fe jfoug hair, and 
the dress-6fOscar’ Wide“he’ is ttabearable. 
Mark will be: here presently 5: he: wiredime to 
that-effeot. ‘oh ndoby.all din vie bély herecheiis ! 
swinging along :as did the hack five ttorse-power 


in Pho libpameetittbere 
-pansell, Hero atin ‘divercetly diffi. 
dont diane j 
, aDdywith a briet sat hewty 


sreloageespe ons ib anti aa said 





** Yes, deamboy:; iI tioning « the fact 
to Vashti. -We Dave just oome,from.ehur 

Vashtismiled, mee ta Ay oe + i her, head, 
roguishly,— p 

'“T have; hutvthatzbad fellow, Mark, has 
been’ for-adeng wall) and: just sfetd invewithme 
as the’'folkeétvewéd ont vet xharch, lioldiag 


bis booke as:thoughthehad been.” 
~—- yal berédiction “from “the -porch 
and salt sdiiey a -grend wate. ‘I “wish “you had 


with me,old fellow!” 
erin do I,. major; but I was busy till ‘the 
small hours. ‘burning the midnight oil. You 


through 'the bare trees. - 

A few birds flew about {with a dolefal 
“ewitter. 

Vashti stcoped and | picked. ap. |hendial.of 

sdead_loaves,.and: stood »still a second to sort 
| them, the sunshine on her fair, tranquil face, 
that:looked: fairer: by: contrast with the rich 
tfureshe;wore. 
* »Qne ileaf she found red as:blood, another, of 
deligate' baby. gold, another»as russet |as <her 
own -bright; head, another: spotted ‘like ithe 
wings of a moth, another halft;¢nisp .and 
green, the other shelf shrivelled :and .dzad, 
mithered ont.of>all:beamty. 

Dathdochthietrenwhesken, saying,— 

‘“(Thie others are pretty, but this, is. not; sit 
looks not like grand sld.:ege\.or noble end 
Matural decay, batdikes youag life blasted.” 

He threw it away, then .steeping over her 


said,— 
ee Where i is-my: nee Vashti?”’ 
:‘*In myrheart, Mar 

 Bringit te your i. rand » let. me taste, if 
ibioamenet. (Kies me, my queen,”’ 
_ While he-held her'¢lose, and oaly tke sun- 
beams perpedhat them—the sunbeams and @ 
sad a bird, who had known the trowbles, of 
materaity, and perkapa pitied: the:girl whowas 
so blindly embracing: her-fate- Mark saidj— 

“ Lfélboaskeep at my works last night, love, 
in myidingy chambers, acid I dreamt me tole 
in myxsindew withthe moonbeams, and crept 
tomy sidewithsuch pitiful,jprayerful eyes, and 
said;‘ manstleave you, Matk—leaveyou with- 
out word or sign; but Heaven will watch aad 
give me victory overall who now stanil between 
us, only give me love and faith,’ Then I felt 
your lips pressed close to mine, and ;you 
vanished, taking the light with yoa, leaving me 
in darkness, And .awcke to. find my lamp 
barnt out, .and the..moon ;hidden ,by. a hig 
black cloud, I kuew life would be.as the, 
world withont light if I lost;you.” 

“Dear ald man, do, mel fear; I shall grow old 

, by your ‘side Lhope., Yetrif anything sheald 
part us fora time, I wonder if you would, give 









queen. 
Vaahti k w sin @ilente, 
they comet © bron pa Ti thded thcought eae 


spoils the noblest part of you. Come let us 
walk on ; ’tis chilly here.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Waen Vashti and Markreturned, bright and 
invigorated by their brisk walk, they separated 
in the hall—Vashti to go and dress, Mark to 
seek his hostess, whom he found enthroned 
amid a heap of silken cushions in a wide win- 


bonnetitomy-reem.”’ 
“““Nes,raaies! ggnid Hero humbly, hastily }dow-seat. At her side, in indolent grace, sat 


Carl, amusing her by a description of a'recent 
private view at the “Grosvenor.” By his 
hostess’s kind permission he smoked a tiny 
scented cigarette, and now and then whistled, 
clear and sweet as a flute, the refrain of some 
new mnsic. 

At sight of Mark he smiled:a slow, scornful 


_ | taunted: took I can’t understwdid:”” 
“GNemsense, old chap, ’tis all your imagina- pemile; then rose aud made some pleasant and 


@iscriminating remarks wpon a speech of 
Mark's that had made agreatstir—a speech 
ail fire and earnestness—and Matk, though ho 
4 co dislike this man, could but feel flattered 


‘Pby his hearty appreciation. The young QC. 


was charmed by the interest Carl took in a case 
potattempted murder— a case intricate in the 


pextreme, and requiring great detective skill. 


~ When Vashti -entered—a vision of blue and 
il «gold—Mark was standing in the true-at- 
theme English fashion, saying in his sonorous 
‘| voice,— 


**Ithold the old esyingtrue, that ‘murder 
wilbent.’ Look atutlke -osse in-point. Zealons 
frierids, shield stee cotiiprit. Love, the mighty 
master of hevéicaieddis—love could not save 
him ; Misceyery-eame quick and sure, I hold 
witlt the 6M lew given in divine writ—a life for 
Lettige, ‘ihaveno pity for the man whose head- 
thatis another unprepared into the 
6fihis Creator, "Tis not tho loss of 
th as the possible loss of pardon. A 
man hurled out of life with his sins hot npon 
him is different to one prepared, by the divine 
compassion of sickness, to loose his hold on 
earthly things. A murderer has not only his 
vietim’s life to:answer for, but the possible loss 
6f soul. »So let the man die who-has deserved 
death ; for death is, after all, a Jess punishment 
thania life'sin-shadowed.” 

Whileche: spoke, Vashti stood as thongh 
turnedito stone, feeling Carl's cruelly seratiniz- 
ing-eyes. upon her. 

“A Daniel ‘come to judgment,” said Cart, 
lightly. “Only hear him, Miss Paget! He 
decleresithat if an own brother had com nitted 
the dive offence called murder he would hound 
him off to prison.as cheerfally:as one calls a 
lax: to.schsol t” 

Vashti's pale face took adeaper pallor —her 
gveat)ipathetic eyes locked into her lover's 
flushed »face:;an1, slowly-sinking into a seat 
by the fire, she said, — 

+ Judgmentis mine, seithithe Lord. Ah! 
Mark! you have not had this sentiment you 
call justice: breught:home to you yet. Wait; 
never be positive dfowhat you would do in 
awy:case® till experiencehas shown you how 
it. emmei naturalto act in an emergency. 
Thanks VirvGonther,”—-this was saidto Carl, 
who, ‘with bis rare tact, seeing the /strained 
|horror .of cher eyes, gave her a-sereen of 
‘feathers toohide her face, pretending 
jpleacantly that he thought the fire.would/spoil 
ber complexion. 

‘No one noticed, Lady. Lexton ; her eyes wera 
turnet tothe fastglooming landscape, her hands 
clasped tightly inher: lap, her bosom | rising 
and faliagyin quick yet baiting ‘breath. Con- 
quering ‘her emotion, she said, in a strange 
haehed vaiee,— 

To-day | the:.parson preached of :pardon 
promised toall sinners. Christ pitied them, So 
do ; forsim brings its own punishment. I-hear 
the:bell, my lord ;Jet’s. go to the diming. room. 
I am positively famished.” 

Bat. thongh she spoke of being famished, it 
moet have been # hunger of the heart for rest; for 
bnt little passed those perfect:lips;:and Vashti 
felt sorry that: her lover had: brought sucha 





me what I asked in yeurdreams—lova and 





kuow now I have got on the ever-revolving 


faith! Ah! I fear not, I fear not; for jealousy 


strange horror .to-her: mother’s eyes, for she 
knew that her mother, after hearing his hard 
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words, would not consent to let him share their 
secret ; and until he did, she felt she dared not 
be his wife. 

After the silent meal was ended, Lady 
Lexton lay down on a couch with a book; and 
Vashti looked out at the fi st flakes of snow 
she had seen that +eason; and as the snow- 
drift deepened bereath the window, she said 
to herself, softly, ‘‘Snow-flukes always teem 
to me the cast-.ff sins of purified souls—sins 
that are cast back upon the earth from whence 
they spring to mingie with earthly uncleanness 
—and show us how Heaven-sent things are 
spoilt by earthly contact.” 

“What is my wise woman whispering to 
herself about?” said a well-loved wice; and 
Mark, with his tender protec'ing smile, was 
beside her, his strong hands clasped upon her 
shoulder. 

“Iam not a wise woman, Mark ; instead, I 
am a timid, doubting soul, that has taken a 
man as master, whose judgment I am con- 
ceited enough to believe lacks that softness 
that should temper strength. In fact, Mark, I 
fancy you are too hard and cold in judgment. 
I should be afraid to tell ou my sins, and still 
more afraid to submit those of my friends to 
your untender mercies.” 

“Let us kave grave discussion to another 
and less gloomy day, dearest, and come with 
me into the library. There is a jolly fire there, 
and I have drawn achair to the Learthb, and 
want jou to let me read you a favourite book 
of mine. Come, pet, that fellow Gonther will 
be back directly, Leave him to Rex; I see so 
= of you now, and have so much to tell you, 

ear.” 

Vashti allowed him to lead her into the 
library, where, as he said, her welcome had 
been prepared. Then he made her sit down, 
and taking a seat on the rug at her feet, he 
laid his head on her lap, and told her to pet 
him, for his head ached. 


Vashti did as desired, till he began to read 
to her from a book of nobleinspirations. After 





[WELCOMED FoR LOVE'S SAKE.] 


awhile his voice ceased, and his head grew 
heavy, and he sl The firelight flickered on 
his fine face, and the fair but sorrowful one 
bent above it. 

A sabbath calm of silence was upon the 
house, it seemed like the enchanted of 
the sleeping beauty. Even the big clock ticked 
drowsily, and Vashti looked into the fire-glow, 
and tried to conjure up prophetic pictures of a 
possible future. 

Gradually the dask deepened, and the place 
was all in shadow. A soft footfall disturbed 
her ; looking up she saw Hero come gliding out 
of the shadows—Hero, with a scared look on 
her invocent childish face. 

‘*Oh! Hero, how you startled me, child! 
What is the matter?” 

‘*If you please, Miss Vashti, Miss Raby does 
not seem so well; can you come to her?” 

“Not now, Hero—speak softly. Go to 
mamma; she is alone in the morning room. 
Do not be frightened; if it ie the faintness, 
you know what to do; there is really no need 
for fear. Your love alarms you—you poor, 
timid little ghost.” 

“ Ob! I can’t help it,miss ; it seems so awfal 
not to have a doctor at such a time!” 

Hero wrung her hands, but spoke softly. 

“Foolish child! Do I not tell you there is 
no need for anxiety. I ought to know; and 
you may be sure I should do what is best. 
Do, not cry, child; it will call forth com- 
meht !”” 

Hero wiped her eyes, and quickly turned to 
go. 

“IT will be with you in an hour, Hero!” 

“ Thanks, Miss Paget; you won’t forget, will 
you? I get nervous alone.” 

“ Forget!” said Vashti bitterly, “Am I 
likely to forget?” 

Hero crossed the room, her hands to her 
eyes—crossed with noiseless tread, a little 
lovingly? shape, that the fire-glow followed 
ovingly. 

Someone stood back on the threshold to let 





pass, then with as noiseless as her 
— _— on, —- Smatite lon Vashti, who 
t over ver. 

She sete as a low, innit velae said, in a 
distinct undertone: ** Who is Miss Raby? 
And why, if she is ill, should she not. have 
advice? What new mystery are yon hugging 
to your heart, Miss Paget? Is the secret 
shared by this slumbering Samson?” . 

Vashti felt the blood congeal about her 
heart at the sound of Carl Gonther’s voice. 


(To be continued.) 








Txens is nothing nobler in man thar 
courage; and the only way to be courageous is 
to be clean-handed and hearted, to be jable to 
respect ourselves and face our record, 

Appzarances seldom ought tc determine our 
judgment. When the honour, probity, or re- 

tation of some one is the matter in question, 

t ought not to be without » 
thorough i of the subject; and in 
that case, suspic are never certainties. 

Precarious and uncertain gains are usually 
as speedily dissi; Try, if possible, to 
save @ portion of whatever you receive, to lay 
by. The improvidence of literary individuals 
has often been a subject of reproach to the 
profession, and not without reason. 

Tempe imprints ite mark upon the cour- 
tenance and speedily reveals the character of 
the a een "aed lurks behind ~ Sone 
a growing rous power, it gradually 
pare every obstacle that stands in the 
way of its observation. It wrinkles the brow, 
lowers the eyebrows, bends the curve of the 
month, and pouts the lips when it is of a dis- 
agreeable, selfish nature. Cultivate beauty of 
the soul, for the course of feeling engendered 
by a kind and generous character always 

ve life and permanent animation to all the 


AM of the face. 
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HOW I FOUND HER. 


— 
CHAPTER I. 


TWO WOMEN. 


‘‘ Fornam ! all change here!” shouts the 
uard, rousing me from the un¢asy slambers 

into which I have been jolted by eight hours 
of railway travelling. 

Am I, then, the only passenger to this dark, 
dreary, deserted station, on this dark, dreary, 
September night ? 

Not quite, it appears, as I let down the 
window and look for a porter to take charge of 
my traps. I see a lady'step lightly from the 
adjoining carriage and engage that Senctivaary 
in earnest conversation, 

Apparently there is only one porter at this 
benighted place. So I also descend, and 
slowly approach, in order to secure the rever- 
sion of his services, Thus, as the ludy’s 
voice, though low, “an excellent thivg in 
woman,” is unusually clear and distinct, I 
cannot avoid overhearing what she says. 

“¢ = cab at all to be had to-night? Are you 
sure?” 

“ Quite sure, ma’am.”’ 

_ “But howis that? I never had any difficulty 
13 getting one here before,” 

“Why you see all the cabs belong to the 
‘ George,’ and there's a ball going on there to- 
night for young Mr. Escourt’s coming of age, 
and you couldn’é get one of them cabs—ah ! 
not for double fare and a pint of beer in——” 

Pleasant hearing for me, with five or six 
miles of terra incognita between me and my 
destination, and a heavy portmanteau, gun- 

ase, hat-box, and rugs to boot ! 

“What shall I do?” exclaims the young 
lady. “What am I to do? I must get to 
ae Hill to-night, and I cannot possibly 
Ww ” 





(aT THE “BED LION”—A MYSTERIOUS MEETING.] 


“No, miss! More particular as the road’s 
partly under water since these here rains,” 
assents the porter cheerfully. 

This gets interesting. 

“Excuse me,” I interpose, advancing, “ but 
I think I heard ycu mention the place to which 
Iam bound. Do you mean to say,” to the 
py ‘*that I can get no conveyance to Maple 

i ? ” 

The lady starts, draws her ulster more 
closely round her, and readjusts the veil she 
had Ds aside while speaking to the man. 

‘* Not as I knows of, sir!” is the encouragin; 
reply. ‘ You see all the cabs has been cngsaed 
for a week beforehand for this ball to-night. 
It’s'just what the men like, loafing about, first 
to one house then to another, and as much 
beer going as you please.” 

“And is there no omnibus—no vehicle of 
any sort?” 

‘*There’s a carrier's cart, but that started 
two hours ago,” says my friend, sardonically. 

I feel in the highest degree out of temper 
and aggrieved. I seem already to have spent 
an eternity, waiting at junctions and crawling 
along cross-country lines, and now that the 
end of the railway journey is at last reached, I 
am ma pe short altogether ! 

“ Well, I must go to this ‘George’ of yours 
and see for myself whether anything can be 
done,” I observe, after a moment's considera- 
tion. ‘‘Just get my traps together, my good 
fellow, and show me’the way out,” then turn- 
ing to the young lady, I add—*‘If I can get 
hold of any sort of vehicle I hope you will 
allow me to offer you a seat in it, as our 
destination seems to the same?” 

She hesitates a little; she is evidently 
most unwilling to adopt the suggestion : but 
at last she replies, in those deliciously clear, 
soft tones,— 

“Thank you very much, I seem to have no 
alternative,” 

‘** Indeed, I do not think you have.” 

Perhaps my tone involuntarily betrays a 





little soreness at her mode of aqoeyting my 
overture, for she adds impulsively as I am 
about to turn away,— 

“Oh! I did not mean to be ungracious ; 
only I so much regret your having a stranger 
as it were forced upon you—and—and we can 
not tell what inconvenience it may lead to.” 

“ T will run all risks,” I reply, charmed out 
of my ill-temper by her pretty earnestnes:, 
but a little puzzled by her mysterious forebod- 
ings. ‘*One is always glad of a companion in 
misfortune, you know.” 

Then I follow the porter through the book- 
ing office, receive sundry unintelligible direc- 


“tions, and start on my journey of. discovery. 


Forham is not so large or so busy a town 
that its chief inn is difficult-to find out, especi- 
ally on this important night. I soon found 
myself on the ~~ of the ‘‘ George Hotel,” 
quite brilliant and unmistakable, with its gala 
garb of scarlet foot-cloth, striped awning, and 
many coloured lamps. A ball is evidently « 
great event in these regions, and one - to ba 
made the most of in every way. 

Hours of primitive simplicity prevail in 
Forham. It is barely ten o'clock, yet carriages, 

rivate and hired, are driving up ; amateur link 
Sea are shouting, tumbling over each other, 
and struggling to open and shut doors, while 
ladies are alighting, with much gathering up 
of rainbow-hued garments, and many depreca- 
tory shudders at the muddy wheels and drip- 
ping rain. 

I enter the hall of the inn, and at once am 
made to feel myself a nuisance and an ana- 
chronism. What earthly business’ has a 
damp, mud-bespattered bird-of-passage in the 
“George” on suchanight? Everyone is much 
too busy to take any notice of me, and while I 
am vainly trying to get attended to, a carriage 
sets down a party of evidently exceptional im- 

rtance, and I stand aside for a moment to 
et the new arrivals pass. 

An elderly lady and gentleman come first : 
she ta)l and angular, gorgeous in green velvet and 
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diamonds—be round and rubicund, and doing 
his best to look jovial and at ease in the hideous 
uniform of a lord-lieutenant, 

Behind this couple come a tall, marrow- 
shouldered and aquilinemosed and «short- 
sighted young — faultlessly got -—_ by his 
tailor, but in much trivalation wth tis eye- 


z ing * 
. list 3 = 
can aanentbenias sligh ——— 
spot to which\I bave:-re rapa 
“A ne aged ke pao on my a0, i 
Tam ee 
me 0a one wild 


eave ase abliged to come early. It-wendd 
not be etiquette.- ,in theee-regionsito 
open a ball-withont.Sir John. I thinkiiitis 
great fan.”’ 

“ Glad you.do,muemre; and how: longddo |, 
you suppusew uired: Se ha 

“ Till the dameo,” she st 
posedly. “Sir ‘Roger, mest likely. Dia you 
ever hear of ‘Sir Roger de Coverley ?’” 

“Ah, yes! Think I’ve seen it on the boards 
somewhere. Daresay I can make it out with 
you,” he adds, trying to throw a sentimental 
inflection into those last words, and aoegging 
his voice with, an ,expressive 
makes.my fingers tangle to, punch. his head. 

By this time the dress is.adjusteds end they 
cross the hall.sogether, and disappear ap she 
wide staixcuse. Aud | stop.to AP. |jJ@po- 
nica. blogsom, bright, hut,.ace t whieh: hes 
fakien from.her his and ide i diko.a\fouhes 
iam, iamy, ponket-boo 

I believe. others eth to.the.same party 
follow—youpg men, and wardens, vipasog 
and well. dressed. , Bat for them Piseoacahe neiibe 
eyes nor ears. I have, indeedy Sonatinas 
the.object of my being there pt-all;,and [am 
rather astonished -when, daring.a,dull.au, tae 
arrivals, some one, has Jeisyye, to. inquire what 
I went, andthe host bimeeli coudysconds, to 
give.mean audience. 

‘‘Tyst youthave a close, earriage,to .Meple 
Hilk? ';No,,eir; indeed. I couldn't to-night— 
not, if; you vofiered, me eny money. My.eabs 
have all got, their.work ent. out for them,bring- 
ing end taking away. dwish .I’d.a dozen 
more ! ”. 

“ But what amd tode? i lean’towadk.” 

* My advice.would be, air, if yeu’ll.exense 
me, to cabed bed bere.te-might and, go. on. to- 
morrow morning. Itis # ,nasty; night; for.a 
journey.” 

What!.apendia whole.night with that con- 
founded..band tmanging,in my. @ars,and the 
maddening knowledge. she—my.goddess— 
is within, a \few , feet, of.me, dancing) with,an- 
numbered favoured mortals, but as inaccessible 
to me as thongh she; dwelt. ‘ton ihe ramotest 
mogntets of. Cathay?” 

No, I will perish—I/mean -watk—first. , Be- 
sides, there.is my poor fellow-trayeHer, whom I 
have i in some-sort pledged myself. to:agsist. 

‘* Quite. impossible,” I reply, .decidedly. 
** Not to be thought of for a moment. (I-sup- 
pose there is-eome kind of open canve 
yeu can let me-have? Tuatwill be better than 
nothing.” 

‘“ Weil,.sir,”) amusingly,‘ therels the waggon- 
ette that's gone to the barracks for the oflicers 
—nobody else will want that to-night. You 


might have it in an -hoar or so, sir, when the 
horse has had a« rest and a feed.” 
| “ All right; if you can do nothigg*better for 
‘me. Now I want.a private sittingmeem for a 
lady, with a goodifire, Andsend mpsome tea 
as s00n as. we come in.” 

So I makemy way back to thestation, and 
fin@my poor ‘Ariadne + ‘down 
‘| theglesform, as fast. and eircum= 


_| scribddeshelter will, 


permit and | 
of rain meager -ewry ns | A 


suddenitrifts of 
eshe tumas. 


‘* [dame done the 


soe" ag a0 
- to 
oA flexible 


-jomunfit. 
had in thhis wilderness 


I am 


verre. 
ceca amen 
nd with suehsemight. 


pgs ws bates 





yet.”” 


y 
. **Qhmo, no! I cannot, Giidalisevccitie, » 


exolaims, sbrinking badks:*e4Ethaid: 20 very 


rather-wait here.” : 
“Bat you really -have aiienahing. .pearonpren. 
t way of dabliter. (urs was 


r, 
the popher iis: preparing to 


i room: 
losogp the bocki 
the ing-offi 
(We are standing j jas ys solitary 
and Livean see her 


igglinaquestion- 


yes. 

**Che sard, sara,” I~ observe, preparing to 
lead the way.‘ Tonbevacbhenlatels uo choice., 
Here, porter, wher you have locked up bring 
my luggage to the George. You have none, I 
thiak?,” i dg 


**None.atialh!”: 
And as I hold thedooropenfor her departure 
the young lady perforce. passes through. 


CHAPTER Tl. 
‘Wy RIDE BY NIGHT,” 
My unknown companion yields to ‘theiiias 
evitableswith agood grave. ; 
(BS hes walks lightly -aloag the ‘dim, wieky 
streetsiemd marrow, ameven pavements, jwith 
a een at a of! ame acoustomed sto. exér- 


“Bhs éalks cwith: the ease..and -simaplicity wt 
oneigecustomedsto sotiety. | Ami’ byrthe: time 
Tostamdsonce more iat theicawtrance! tothe 
George we have discussed !¥urham, its omcigh- 

bourhoda sand -its ‘natives, alaidst' like - old 
friends, 

Ouly when I attempt toodirest the conversa- 
tien stosMaple, Hill: iand ats citihabitants' ehe 
either relapses into cobl wesexve, or changes the 
au 


bject. 

dWaile Lam lookieg foresqme one, toi shew us 
to! thésittingsroom: | -#esp ke; nrheelsare again 
heard ont: ide, and ia: young men cues up p the 
steps and into the hall. 

**Halbo, Johnson 1 heestisjshectily; to the 
appreachiug landlord,» “have vyyou:gottaany 
peoples hers? sHas «tise: Castle : Fore come 

9 ” 

o@arely 'I° kuow sthat swoies! Of: soompaet 
Hosvisbeurd of meito have donbtet oven fore 
moment, 

is Why,/Hesom!” & tnsinizaios therhat cand 

overcoat are hastity hing offend chhe*hand) 
same, fags aud figure fully rowaledh +L nous 
L knew, your voice. :Hexen—~” 

(Bat amy companion, turns. white,as naw, 
,and shrinks into the shade of an unlighted re- 
| 0¢83y putting.one trembling hand gn zy’ arm 
{to draw me tack beside ber. 

“ Pray, ' prey t do, nob speak to him.now!” 

she. falters. ‘I know how,very strange this 
rmoust seem. But I implore you—— 





2 to be |! 


I hesitate, startled and perplexed by her ex. 
treme agitation. 

My friend, deeply cagromall in consigning 
his wraps to the landlerd and earéfally draw- 
ing on and, ISpuneocionain ee stammer. 
ving i ng gre the next 
Dalle ma, bal ihe tree land t ~ 

om, ee a C) girl are 
sing ushered to a,@ittigg-room onthe first. 


mathe tnce! is Closésbehind us, “¢Leantioned 
you,” se says, witha faint attempt to smile, 


Sa 


what avkwar ey be -burricd 
into!” 


BS 


‘Bike looks Ce roe 
— un t 
rom ole em ag een ye. A 
ge fr her vaier,— ss 
Mr. Hepentiknow that _ 


yousard here ? 
“eiertaini? net——thew shon!d he? °I did 
thiak of. stiadi “et him know: but, cf 
cownse, if you d \doingso ‘Twill not !” 
re; most d ryou must think 
coum Sn ‘Bavit itéemot ask- 


ingnbeo,grea’ 
Fe aon ail lead I shall 
2no ocvtety month 
eo Te ne 
at the house?” - 
in her voice. 

“Yes, Heron is an 
fact, we were’ 
he knocked 
me some moe I was.uncommonly glad to 
sée him again, for I always liked him im- 
mensely, and I don’t know how we came to 
lose sight of each other for such along time.” 

I purposely linger over these remarks, but 
she makes no reply, and her face is averted. 

All that I can see is the restless*moveaient 
of her hand against the hard, black ysur- 
face #éf- tae horse-hair covéred-couch on which 
she sits. She has drawn off her gloves, and I 
— that it is a very, pretty band, slender and 
white 

There is a peculiar old fashioned ring on one 
finger—too large. a ring for that little -hand— 
with a crest deeply ent in its dark: bluestone. 

yMtanding close. by the head.of tee couch, I 
glance keenly down at the ning, © ¥es, iI; was 
sare| of it it¢s .Hero.n's .care; hiscown long- 
billed, long-legged namesake. 

“Taken in conjunction with4her emotion at 
seaing him--sugpicious ! 

“(Why will yeu not take offithese wet 
things?” . Lerepeat,-presently, " There will 
seon be no time to dogo,” 

Then she rises and obediently layaaside her 
ulster and hat, which are indeet dripping with 
raip,—and. gives .@ sigh of mingled weariness 
and relief,.as she sinks into the: chair, that I 
lave wheeled_up to the 

|Sho is young—-apparent ylittle, qoore than 
twenty—and. adady, travelling alone at 
s0 late an-heur, ‘Her dress is stadionely plaia ; 
a dark, simply: made.silk,iaclong cloak of some 
soft heavy material, a snake black hat and 
thick veil. She is neither tall nershort ; t00 
slander ‘for «perfeet. symmetry, iteo pale for 
youthful freshness; brr ght ‘brewa hair is 
twisted into. darges knot at the;back of her 
head. Her, fine, clearly. marked eyebrows are 
sightly owen giving. somewhat stern 
expression to her face.  HerJlarge,dark,»peak- 
ing eyes — aau-be ca/led really beautiful ; 
yet, taken altogether, hers.is,a face more 
interesting. than wasey that .are denlticss in 

| fontare. 

She seems teo,mueh prececupied by real 

-anziety tofeel the singularity ofjeur position— 
two) total .sirangers, ignorant even: of exch 
other's, names, sittipg.by en hotel yfre, and 
looking forward to a midvight drive ! 

For my own part I’am young enough, and 
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accustomed: to .& sufficies 
to. find: the; sitesdtion interesting. ° No dewhtT 
should ‘havel.felt, it still amore so) but-thatuny 
thoughts will keep straying «and that passing 
vision of, — . 

“ All beaaty.that iv throued in:womanhood.” 

How shabby it was of Heron not to télleme 
of this -hall’) Hemightvhave brought mé«with, 
him. 

The ,olattering entrance of a tea-tray,-with 
all the old-fashioned accompaniments, even to 
the “hissing urn,” breaksup my zeverie, aid 
the :stranger comes forwasrd:to maketea; with 
a flitting blush and smile whiehswordet fully 
light npther quiet dace. 

Through -the.epen door samathe:strains of 
the ‘‘Ocehi Turchine ” sadtnes, and thertresd 
of many.deet keeping time tortime. 

“It «is .@dd to‘ think a batadi ferentsceone 
there .is-so,closetons! Wooldmot,yon lite: to 
be ing part init? ” ileask, es:the tamtalia- 
ing: grow more disxtinat. 

* indingland,” says the young 
lady,;quietly, ‘I, certainiypdon’s know many 
English; people ; eat I faneyitheixr- genius is not 
for society.” 

“Bat gurtly yon are: Baglish?” ‘kakk in 
amazement—-go pure imheraceent, so free from 
any traee.of foreign iapbreiher ,entire mamer. 

“(My father:was., Bat E livéil abvoadtill’his 
death, and society seenied tame one pleasanter 
focting tere,” - 

At. thispointounconveraaition is cut short by 
poet annonacement that dhe waggonette ‘is 
ready, po! ‘ 

“I phawe. been ithitkhing,” osays my «com- 
panion, hesitatingly, when theis,artayed for 
the drive, ‘‘¢hat Sincecsyoulare:am old friend of 
Mr. Heron’s.atavilleurely be-bstter for you to 
let him know.that you are here, atid.réetarn 
with, him in.the,brougham'? ”’ 

‘And iallow you.to cdrive:to: Maple ‘Hill 
alone, at this;time of might, through this 
pe aaa ees! ¢/ Wiha tcan«youtthinkoot 
me 2° v4 puo st i 

sy t havedonssd hadvyou mot heen here 
— itd got there invany way,”-sheanewers, with 
a f . ; 


“ ButI am shere, aud if youi please ze: xvill 
carry out the >progratame,”” I stelloher. «And 
we go down together:to tbe:hadl. 

Fortanasel y: the xeif shas.ceased, | bubitis:a 
wild, cold, gloomy night. :!The.wind has risen 

drivesheayy ‘ nercssthemoon. 
Thechorse is resbless,; andi lit‘ledelay occurs 
while the.ostler, goes to-his:head, sandel teyto 
shelter my companion from the stormy-viad, 
Whilst waiting, we :both: involuntarily raise 
our eyes to ‘the Jong, lighted windows of the 
Assembly. Roomy, just e! |Asuwve dowso the 
centre one, leading:to a-coyerid :bdleony:filled 
with: plants, is'thrown .open,and > aleiky ateps 
ont... I:kmew:her.imamoment ; “Phere isinone 
like her,:none.’’ > Rhe brilliant. light ‘of! the 
ball-room : streames “ont, sanidrradiates ber 
beantiful: bead, as she .stamds.-motionless 
amongst theflowers. i 
“hie is-eruel,”isays a man’s: voice; behind 





her ; atid; my :friend . Heren’s*hanideome “face - 
appearsuakeve her shoulder; \‘!:This’ is emost | ttied 


nnjust.,.. here hase L..comefrem, Maple {Hill 
throngh thia thriceaxcerable weather, eolely for 
this one waltz, which you, promised tokeep 
for me a fortnight ago! ”’ Has 

“There . must be some extraordinary 
blunder,” says another voice—the voice.of the 
young man who-was With her in.the hall, “I 
assure you, Heron, Miss Corbet is engaged to 
me.” , 
re Miss Mer en this rd ‘Or'am I wee 

e painful’ necessity of wronging “my 
frieiit for Slan@ering you?” - 

“¥on‘are under no necessity at alt’ replies 
the git], Seornfally;““ but that of dancing with 
some one else, I believe I did promise ‘this 
waltz to each of you—and so I will dance it 
with neither.” 

Andas. she «tums away—prond, wilful, 
radiant —totheiight an | «amsio of the-crowied 
room, the estler lets the herse’s hesd*goj and 
We diiveiaway into’ the gloomy night. 

The girl: opposite -to-me' leans back in the 


“< ch tly -monotonons-tife, /fnrthest corner Of the carriage, as thoygh 


shrinking ont of. sight’ anid’ heating of the, group 
in the’ baleony. 





CHARTER:iI. 

“SAS UTTER STRANGERS.” 

Pon. a" long “time—it - seems "for hours—we 
rive -along-a Gatk} heavy, donély road, in, ab- 
solute sence, 
I shetid’ immensely like*a ¢igar, bunt some- 
Shing “almost ‘tragic “inthe attitude of my 
‘motionless, speechless companion, makes me 
feet thst to-ask her-permissiow to smoke world 
ibe inthe dast'd athetic. 

oI -ventere ‘to atk if ‘she -is«céld, and she 
answers, ‘ Oh no, not at all,” in a tone-whith 
‘aesures ‘we'that she really‘does not know or 
‘oare whether @he“is oold-or not. .After this 
‘there°is no more:to’be said, till our - driver 
#uddenly chetky his‘ horse,“and,jnmping down, 


.|‘begine caréfally to leid him up # steep ascent. 


"Phen my companion fonses’ herself, kits up- 
~ie¢ht, “arid ‘seys—“ This is Maple’ Hill, from 
which both the village and the house you are 
¢@ing to visit take their names. You neéd not 
‘drive me ‘farther than'the top of the hill. I 
shall Jhen*be-very pear my—home.” 

‘Such-an expressive, little pause the makes 
'péfore ‘ uttering ‘that last word! ‘But,’ I 
answer eagerly, “‘ surely you. will allow me to 
“pat youWown at'your own’door? ‘The roads 
save frightful ; and really, you know, you ought 
«not ¢0 68 walkingdlone on euch a night as this. 
‘\What-will your people say?” 

‘My speople;” she -replies, with the: same 
tone of half-ironical sadness, “‘ will not concern 
themselvés'in the least;aboat my being dlone. 
‘If Tl were’not alone they might indeed object.”’ 

*® Buty” T persist, *‘they need not see .me, 
“yon*knew. Andif ‘you wish it-to be an—an 
‘Arabian Nights :sort -of -affair—mufti, you 
thoowsyou can tie-a handkercbisf over my 
eyes and tell me to drive fifty paces before I 
“take iteff; or something df that sort; and’ then 
iéf*eeurse / I -#hould -never -kuow ‘the house 
/egtin. ‘Riacés lobk so'different’ by daylight — 
met when one has never seen ‘them at 
« pee - 

(Eis toodark'to ‘distinguish the expression 
‘6f her ‘face, but'I know by the tons,of her 
~voiee that EF bave’ made her smile. ‘Still the 
is‘itflexible. 

‘Phawk you, but indeed that world rot do. 
Ht must beias I said. ‘No dowtbt yon think I 
act strangely, bat I am strangely ‘sitnated ; 
iand-P-have something sti!l-more-stramge to a;k 
you. If by any chance we shouif. mect daring 
your visit‘to Maple*Hill—_—”’ 

“If'by any chance?” I repeat, interrnpting 
her “in -uncontrollable -astoni-hment—“ why, 
af isnot & chance st all—it is acertainty. ‘In 
‘a, viltage ‘like this we-must meet. “Often, I 
hope.” 

‘Pew things are more improbable,” ‘she 
replies, “Bat whatI want to say is that if we 
should-méet—it must bé as utter strangers.’’ 

‘At first my serprise-completely silences me. 
Thave really felt-at‘jnterest ju this girl, and 
}to show it'to’ the best of my ability. “I 
have looked ‘forward'to an acquaintance with 
her which after such an odd beginning contd 
not become” so ‘form#l- and conven‘ional as 
apna, and T-cannot think I: have deserved this 
court dismissal. 

“‘ Certaitly, if-you desire it,” I answer, 
doldly, after a moment’s pause. ‘*‘ Bat I can- 
fess-you give’me a*hard task.” 

(o@Pray Gono think Tum ungrateful!” sho 
exolsinis; answering my aggrieved tone. 

“ There is nothing’ in‘the world to ba grate. 
ful’ for?’ I-reply; subliniely. “T could bave 
@one-no less’ for anyone under the same circum- 
#tances.” (I. wonder whether she understands 
that I interd my tone*to imply, ‘“I would 
have done « great. deal more’ for you?) “TI 
only felt surprised that after being thrown to- 
gether in a-way-which might naturally have 





HKontd insist on our-hesaming-so Tan¢h !e3s.” 
“THiendt my Fault,” sho seye, distressdd, 
‘“T quite’ appreciate your ‘kindness. 


mide asa 'Mile mere than acquaintances, you | 





| never saw his people before, i 
I ehsll | days I did not even know where they lived. 


remember it gratefully all, my, life, but .you 
must forget.me!” 

“ That will:not.be easy.” 

‘© Well, you. must behave. asif-you had for- 
gotten me—or rather,,as.if you-bad never seen 
ame-if we dochance to meet again, er you:may 
‘do harm that can mever be undone.. As tome, 
Ican never forget. It may seem. to, you a little 
thing that you; have done,”: she gees on, with 
the impolsive grace which .seems;natural.to 
her, and which every, now .and,then breaks 
tbrongh her acquired reserve, “but to me if 
isagreat.one. Lhave,met;met with, kindness 
80 often that Iocan easily forget.it ; and L.sap- 
pose no an can understand. the relief.a. woman 
ieee oe she is,taken. care; of—even. for. an 
¢ our » 

There is .such touching and appealizg 
‘weariness in her.voice ;.she ,seemssas though 
her young life had .been.so-weighed down with 
care for others.that Iam hurried into.sa,ing, 
“TI shculd like totake care.of;you, often. "Why 
will yon not let.me be your friend? .I think 
you need.one ?”’ 

“No. T.must haveno friends. Tonly.gpoke 
s0 freely because it was for.the last time,and 
beoanse I cou'd not, endore that -youssheuld 
think me.ungrateful. .Now.me ,are. at, the top 
of the:hill. Make,your driver; stop, here for 
two or three minutes, ‘Thank you! thankyou 
‘forall yonr.hindness. .Now,good night—and 
good; bye.! ”” 

While speaking, she opens ‘the door ofthe 
wsggonethe and rises.{0,her-feet. Then she 
epripgs lightly.out.aud yanishes—swallowed 
up.by.night.and darkne Bs. i 

Five, minutes, later jl, am driven ;through. the 
lodge gates. of Maple, Hill .Hense. I aan only 
dimly make out a large, straggling: building, 
surrounded by large, straggling grounds. Plenty 
of lerge dogs, end small ones, too, give.a noisy 
greeting to the wheels of my chariot, and,then 
there isa flash and hurry of lights and servants, 
#ndI.am nshered into a Jarge,tather,gloomy 
apartment, at one end of which a. fire, glows 
silently. 

On either side of the fireplace stands a small 
table, besring a shaded famp. Anelderly lady 
sits working by onetable, an elderly gentle- 


-mMan,sits reading by,the other. .Nothing can 


exceed the,sober..and .respectable .duluess ef 
this interior whieh I .ijnvade at. such -an.un- 
sprecedented hour almost, léke.arirebrand or. A 
vbombshell. I donotsesmto be se unwelcome, 
however. 

The elderly gentleman throws downhis 
Quarterly sen; Tram announead, andedvances 
to, greet me. 

“ Well. my dear. sir, I amglad to sem, you,at 
last! ‘We,have. been.looking forwand,to:that 

leasure, for.a longtime. Batwe have managed 
jly. amongst .us,¢h? -What. a: day for ;b 
journey! , And how..did you,get here? ,We 
would have sent a carriage to meet,.sjou if-me 
had kpown,ym were cuming today!" 

‘* T bad been obliged to, pas; off «my visit ro 
often that I thaycht yau.weu'ldalkbeitiredof 
my soutinnal vagillations, and datermined to 
start at the first: appertunity, without waiking 
to write, Of couree; [shit ona badiday-ore 
always does !’’ 

“Shocking -rhochking!.and, no .conveyance 
to. be had hut a.waggonette! How ;was,that?’’ 

_ ** Someone is.giving @. ball ,at,the | George,’ 
and all the cabs were engaged.” 

‘‘ Ah tobe sure. Philip .has.gane,there. 
You. ought. to have come down a ¢ay,or two 
earlier and gone.with him, if .we had,only 
known—‘ha*t is, if-yon,care to turn,ont; for) a 
Jong drive on sugh a night forthesakerof half- 
a-dozen dances. .But. .I ,daresayyyou .do ;,1 
daresay yon do. There’s (no, accounting for 
tastes! ”’ 

Daring the conversation that .epsued .I 
observe my host,and hostess with some curio- 
sity. 

Philip, Heron. and, I were «at Rugby, and 
efterwards:fer a short.time at Cains together, 
and were. alwans excellent friends. ..But I 

Tn fact, inthose 
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They were keeping very quiet in some country 
corner—retrenching, I believe, to meet the 
expense of their boy's education. I had a 
strong impression that they were far from well 
off; pocket-money never seemed plentifal with 
Philip; hampers never came for him; and 
there — seemed to be a difficulty as to 
where he should spend the vacations. Once 
or twice I took him home with me; and the 
year I left college we spent a month in a 
walking tour across the heather. 

All that time with boyish injustice, I had 
thought of the invisible mother and father as 
ogres, unduly and unnaturally hard on their 
poor persecuted son, whose handsome face, 
gay temper, and winning manners, made him 
a favourite wherever he went. I pictared 
them as hard, parsimonious and despotic, 

inding him down and taking a delight in 
Going it. It was rather amusing how to 
compare those fancy portraits with the reality. 
Nothing could have been less like the com- 
fortable couple who made me so warmly 
welcome—the father ruddy and genial, the 
mother soft and gracious. They look as though 
no anxious feeling or harsh thought can ever 
have troubled the smooth waters of their 
existence, and though I know well that they have 
had cares, I feel enthusiastically certain that 
they never deserved them. 

““ We are so happy to see you under our roof 
at last, Mr. Poyntz,” says Mrs. Heron, in her 
mild persuasive tones. “ We have so often 
wished to thank you for all your kindness to 
dear Philip, at a time when circumstances 
ey us to seem to neglect him so much.” 

* Yes,” says her husband, heartily. ‘He 
was lucky in having a friend like you—very 
lucky indeed. We are quite sensible of it, my 
dear sir.” 

They insist on my making a substantial 
meal, and on sending me off to bed, Mrs. 
Heron, adding,— 

“We breakfast at nine, Mr. Poyntz. But 
there is no law against fresh coffee being made 
at any hour.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
HONORA. 


I raxz such full advantage of my hostess’s 

ntle hint about the possibility of getting 

esh coffee at any time that suits me that the 
family breakfast hour has long passed, and 
Mr. Heron has ridden off to a distant part of 
his property, when I at last make my appear- 
ance. 

In fact, whilst I am still in the midst of 
my apologies to Mrs. Heron the door opens, 
and culprit number two enters—bright and 
good-looking as ever, serene as though he were 
the soul of punctuality, fresh as though he 
had gone to bed with the domesticfowls. The 
start he gives on catching sight of me is quite 
dramatic. 

“Poyntz!” he cries, “for I suppose it is 
Poyntz—though you hadn’t grown a hair of 
that black moustache last time [ saw you— 
when and how, in the name of all that is 
intelligible, did you get here?” 

“TI arrived last night, I may say, by water,” 
I answer, laughing. “I did the last stage in 
the ‘ George’ wagonette.” 

“The ‘George’! By Jove! why I was 
there, at a dance—old fellow, if I had but 
seen you! ”’ 

I am sorely tempted. to say that I did see 
him, but I don’t quite know how I could account 
for not having sent a message to him. I fear 
that if I once begin disclosures they may lead 
me further than I intend, so loyalty to my fair 
unkoowu keep me out of danger. 

** Well I’m awfully glad you are here at last, 
old man. You don’t look altogether withered 
and dried up by London smoke. He’s not 
such a bad specimen of a cockney quill- 
driver on the whole, is he, mother ?”’ 

“You are very rude, Philip, but I suppose 
Mr Poyntz is used to you. Did you enjoy 
your evening? Was it a good ball?” 

“ Pretty fair, for a country hop.” 

** Who was the belle?” 








‘* Miss Corbet, of course.” 

* How did she look? what did she wear?” 

‘*She l.oked as she always looks. How in 
the world can I tell what she wore, my dear 
mother? You women always fancy we are as 
well up in ey jargon as yourselves.” 

The words would sound harsh on any other 
lips, bué something in Philip’s voice smile 
makes, and always has made, commonplaces 
seem lively and impertinences pleasant. 

The storms of yesterday have vanished with 
the darkness, and now the sun is shining with 
that brief, fierce heat whish sometimes follows 
rain in early autumn. The trees and turf 
wear a fleeting look of spring’s green freshness 
after their plentiful shower-bath. \ 

“We are getting the place into something 
like order now, but there’s a great deal to be 
done yet,” observes Philip, when, breakfast 
over, we have explored gardens, . vineries, 
green-houses, forcing-houses, stables—and all 
at last pausing to admire a group of noble 
beeches in the park, when a third person ap- 
pears on the scene. 

‘* Hulloa, young men!’’ shouts the hearty 
voice of Mr. Heron, who has ridden up to us 
across the turf, unheard and unseen in our 
close conversation. ‘ How is it you. are not 

itching into the partridges? Not in good 
ons for powder after the ball, &o., Philip? 
Good heavens! I don’t know what young men 
are made of now-a-da When I was young 
we thought nothing of riding twenty miles to a 
ball (no railroads then, my boy), dancing all 
night, and turning up at the cover side at ten 
sharp next morning!” 

“Fact is, sir, you used up all the muscular 
ene’ so extravagantly in your time that none 
was left for us. We will show you what exe- 
cution we can do to-morrow, as early as you 
pleaeg, After lunch, to day, 1 want to make 
one two calls, and Poyntz is going with 
me,” 


I think the expression of Philip's ingenuous 
countenance would have told me that one of 
these calls was likely to be a very special one, 
even wéthont the private observa"ions which I 
had the opportunity of making last night. 
And I feel an extraordinary amount of virtuous 
indiguation on behalf of the fair unknown 
when I notice my friend’s restlessness and ab- 
sence of mind during lunch, his careful toilet, 
and his alternate preoccupation and excite- 
ment during our ride from Maple Hill to 
Ferny Grove. 

‘“‘T am going to introduce you to the belle of 
the ball, Gerard,’ he says, rousing himself 
from a fit of abstraction, as a handsome white 
house comes in view, backed by a semi-circle 
of Scotch firs; “ that’s Sir John Grove’s place, 
and Miss Corbet is his ward. Now you will 
ses i you missed by not being with me last 
night.” 

Lady Grove is at home, we find, on reaching 
the house, and in her I have no difficulty in 
recognizing the wearer of the emerald velvet 
last night. But she is peacefully stitching 
away at something incomprehensible. in 
crewels, quite alone—andja hot flash mounts to 
Heron’s pleasant face when he becomes aware 
of the fact. 

“ How good-natured of you to come and en- 
liven my solitude,” says the much-mistaken 
woman, as he seats himself facing her, smother- 
ing his disappointment as best he can. 

“T have been left to myself the whole day. 
Sir John and the men were off long before I 
eame down, and the girls drove over to Bagley 
Wood with their luncheon, and I have seen no- 
thing of any of them since.” 

For the next ten minutes we do our best 
to amuse Lady Grove—not at alla difficult 
task—and then manage to get just as far as 
the huge stone portico on our homeward way, 
when we see the whole party of absentees 
coming up the steps. 


Miss Corbet is first. In her plain, closely- 


fitting brown velvet dress and small hat, with- 
out any ornament but the brilliance of her 
eyes and the delicate bloom of her cheeks, I 
think she looks even handsower than in a’l 
Bat probably I should 


last night’s radiance. 











think the same of any attire in which she 
chose to array herself. wonder what she 
would think if she knew that a flower from 
her hair is reposing (in a somewhat fadéd and 
— condition) not very far from my 


She is attended by Captain Grove, of the 
straw-coloured moustache; and also by a 
middle-aged, close-shaved, and closely-cropped 
man, with a plain, high-cheek boned, hard. 
featured face, bat a walk and figure, and 
scrupulously simple dress, whom, I hear them 
call Caradoc, 


Philip passes this group with a slight bow 
and a quickly av glance, and would do 
the same to noisier and far more numerous 

tty who follow, but they have no idea of 

tting him escape so easily. On the con- 
trary, they surround him with hearty greet- 
ings and merry questioas, and I see that hand. 
some Philip is as great a favourite here as he 
was everywhere in the days of our boyhood. 

**You must turn back with us. Oh! non. 
sense, indeed, you must!” cries Nellie Grove, 
a pretty brunette of eighteen. 

“Have you had any tea? How very in- 
hospitable of mother to let you go away w th- 
outit! We are all dying for our tea.’’ 

“Thanks. But I we shall be late for 
dinner if we stay now.” 

‘* You don’t really fear anything of the kind. 
We are going to have it at once, in the hall. 
It’s so much more jolly in the hall than up- 
stairs, and we are quite tired to death. Fancy 
being out-of-doors nearly all day, after dancing 
quite all night!” 

“I was amazed to hear of your energy!” 

‘sf am not sure!” admits Miss Nellie, art- 
lessly, ‘that we should have been quite s0 
brisk, but Lord Caradoc rode over too late 
after the men had started, so we had to show 
him the way. And then he made a point of 
our goi to lunch with them. Now, 
Mr. Heron, you are coming in with me!” 

He does go in with her, after all, and-on the 
- improvises a strong flirtation, to which 

young lady has not the slightest objection 
to respond, while I slowly follow, at leisure, to 
observe her who fills all my thoughts. 

The spell is upon me at last, to which 
hitherto I have fancied myself iosensible. 1 
am half inclined to say, with the Lady of 
Shalott, ‘the curse is come upon me!” For 
what hopeless, mad infatuation must be any 
fancy of mine for such a woman as Honora 
Corbet ! 

However, this tragic mood does not last. 

It only sends a sharp sense of my own folly 
across my mind, and then every other feeling 
is absorbed in the pleasure of watching her. 

She gives one swift glance, almost of amuse- 
ment, as Philip, whose artless tactics mast be 
quite transparent to her eyes ; and then going 
on into the hall, seats herself in a quaintly- 
carved chair of dark oak, whose high back 
makes a most artistic framework for fair 
head,'and continues her low-toned talk with 
Lord Caradoc, wiile Captain Grove takes from 
her the hat and gloves she has thrown off, 

There is a fascination in the of her 
figure, the music of her voice, w compels 
me to look when she moves, to listen when she 
speaks. 

At last those wonderful, changefal, lustrous 
eyes meet mine, with an expression of cori- 
osity—nay, of interest. " 

At this moment Sir John Grove, who despises 
afternoon teas, and left us in search of what 
he considers a more manly beverage, returns, 
and draws Lord Caradoc into @ discussion on 
some point of local 


itics, in the course of 
which he rises, an 
hearth, 


joins his host on the 


Then Miss Corbet’s wonderfal eyes say 8° 
plainly, “‘ Come and speak to me,” that I obey 
the summons.as though it had been put into 
omy and appropriate the vacant chair by 
her side, . 

“ T cannot helo thinking we have met before, 
she says, in those low tones which without the 
appearance of whispering she can manage to 
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make inaudible to all save one happy hearer. 
“ Have I not seen you in town?” 

‘Most certainly not! I do not remember 
ever meeting you in London.” £ cannot say 
I never saw her before!) ‘‘ And if I had done 
so it would have been impossible that I shculd 
forget.” 

How strange! Then perhaps—” with a 
thoughtful pause—“is Mrs. Neville Beau- 
champ & great friend of yours?” 

“She is my cousin!” 

“And she has a photograph of you in her 
album ?” 

“T believe she has half-a-dozen.” 

“ Ah, then it must be your portrait that I 
have seen.” - ; 

Idiot that Iam! The grave, simply spoken 
words send the blood to my cheek and set m 
heart beating, poy, I am perfectly we 
aware that Honora Corbet cultivates admira- 
tion as one of her beatitudes, and I see that 
every male creature who approaches her, 
young or old, stranger or kinsman, becomes 
wn entangled in her net. 

till there is a subtie flattery in the thought 
that this brilliant creature during all the 
triumphs of her London season must have 
seen my portrait, noticed it, remembered it 
and recognized me byit,or how could I have 
become at all associated with Laura Beau- 
champ in her mind? 

The secret complacency with which I dwell 
on this idea is radely disturbed by Philip, 
who comes up to tell me that we shall inevi- 
tably be late for dinner and set down in the 
blackest of black books by his father unless 
we mount instantaneously. 

Then he, too, lingers for a parting word with 
the enchantress. 

“Faithless!” he says, in an energetic 
whisper. 

“How so?” asks Honora, lifting her lovely 
eyes, all innocent candour, to his face. 

“Did you not promise that if I rode over 
after lunch to-day Ishould find you at home? 
Do you never, even by accident, keep a pro- 
mise ?”’ 

‘*Did I promise to stay at home? That 
was veryrash. But then, you know, it did 
not seem likely to be at all nice weather for 
walking. Now as it turned out it was quite 
too lovely to stay indoors.” 

“ Besides,” says Philip, with what he in- 
tends for withering sarcasm, “besides, you 
were, of course, obliged to pioneer Lord 
Caradoc.” 


CHAPTER V. 
LORD CABADOC SEEKS ADVICE. 

A rortnicHT or s0 of the easy intimacy and 
constant running up against each other of 
country life makes me as much at home with 
the Herons and their neighbours as though 
I had been “ to the manner born.” They all 
seem to be very well off, very sociable, very 
pare oy to. entertaining and being enter- 
ained, 

Philip’s popularity is an intense delight to 
his father. Be tals of it to mé vetbthtines 
with full reliance on my sympathy. 

“You see he has quite taken his place,”’ 
Mr. Heron says, with after-dinner expansion. 
“He is the finest young man in the county, 
sir, and I don’t think many people would con- 
tradict me. Now I have only one wish left— 
to see him in Parliament. But first of all he 
must marry, sir—and he must marry well. 
“It’s &n enormous satisfaction to me,” he 
adds, filling up his glass and sending the de- 
canter my way, “that the boy has never been 
drawn into the ey oey entanglement, though 
he is such a good. ooking fellow, and so run 
after wherever he goes.” 

Pre, ee! nr Rg nar that blue 
ing, an e irl’s overwhelming agita- 
tion at seeing Master Philip ? ait 

I need not say that this remark is strictly 
confined to er 5 But when Mr. Heron is 
in & communicative mood he needs only an 
appreciative listener, and does not pause for 
comment or rejoinder. 





The hero himself, I should observe, finding 
our session grow tedious, has withdrawn to the 
conservatory, where he is amusing himself by 
driving his mother’s cockatoo to fury and ob- 
jurgation, by alternately giving and withhold- 
ing fragments of maccaroons. 

“Not a single scrape, sir, has my boy ever 
got into, and the mad way some young fellows 
ruin their future prospects for the sake of a 
pretty face! Now, even when our affairs looked 
so unpromising that he might well have been 
desperate and thought they could not be worse, 
he opt square, and when he was so long abroad 
— was deuced unwilling to let him go, for 

know something of the mischief done by liv- 
ing on the continent), he came back as free as 
he went. Nomore wine? Then suppose we 
logk for Mrs. Heron.” 

‘* When he was abroad so long.” And my fel- 
low-traveller told me that she had lived abroad 
** till quite lately.”’” Was I getting hold of a clue 
to the mystery? How I wished she had not 
bound me so strictly to secrecy as to our meet- 
ing, so that I could have questioned Philip 
frankly, and brought him to book. 

Plainly, something was wrong. Either 
Philip had fallen a victim to Miss Corbet and 
was playing the other poor girl false for her 
sake; or he was paying violent attentions to 
Honora, in order to blind his own people to a 
more serious, but less eligible attachment. 

But, in either case, where was the mysteri- 
ous maiden? I have constantly looked out for 
her, wherever fate and Philip might take me. 
But so far her prevision that we should not 
meet again seems likely to prove correct. 

BatI determine to get what I can out of 
Philip. I question him rather closely about the 
girls of the neighbourhood. 

“ And so you have not many pretty girls in 
these regions, Phil?” Iask, meditatively, after 
a brief pause, 

“T think we are fairly well off—all that there 
is you have seen, as I have already had the 
hononr of telling you.” 

‘* All—without any exception? Are you sure 
there is no one lying perdue, born to blush 
unseen by any eyes but yours?’ I persist, 

Either Philip really looks uneasy and sus- 
picious, or my secret consciousness makes me 
think he does. 

“Why in the world do you ask?” he in- 
quires, with rather a forced laugh. 

‘‘ Well, your father was talking to me about 

our matrimonial ts the other day, and 

wondered what limits there might be to your 
range of choice,” 

“*T suppose they are not geographical. But 
what did the governor say about it?” 

‘*He said what governors usually do say. 
That it is incumbent on you to find him a 
daughter-in-law with good looks, fortune and 
position. You are not to marry her without 
love, but you are not to love her without these 
requisites.” 

“*Doan’t thee marry for money, but goa 
wheer money is,’”’ quotes Philip, <a 

‘Exactly. I quite understand. Well, if 
one were bound only to look in this neighbour- 
hood for such a paragon, I suppose there can 
be little doubt of where she would be found,” 
he adds, with the nesrest approach he has yet 
made to putting confidence in me. 

* You are thinking of Miss——.” 

“§ of the sun and his rays shine,” says 
Philip. ‘‘ Look below.” 

We have reachei the steepest part of Maple 
Hill—the pest up which my unknown com- 
panion and I were led so carefully on the night 
of my arrival—where it becomes, in fact, a 
cliff, with a sheer fall of some depth on the 
right hand. Through the valley thus formed 
runs @ broad, but shallow stresm, across which 
is thrown a plank bridge with a rough hand- 


On the bridge stands Miss Corbet and Lord 
Caradoc. 

She, , elegant and tranquil as ever, 
turns a little aside, and looks intently in the 
rippling brook. 

e leans one arm on the hand-rail, and, 
slightly bending, gazes only on her. 





They do not hear the quiet fall of our horses’ 
hoofs on the turfy edge of the cliff, but their 
voices rise to us in the surrounding stillness. 

“And youreally think arough, battered fellow 
like me, no longer young, and never particu- 
larly attractive when I was young, might still 
have a chance with a beautiful girl? For my- 
self, 1 mean—I know there are heaps of girls 
everywhere, who would jump at the title and 
so on; but I am fool enough to wish to be 
liked for my own sake. That, partly, is what 
has kept me single so long!” 

“‘T think,” answers Honora, slowly and em- 
phatically, ‘ that any woman whom you could 
care for, and who knew you well, would be 
sure to like you for your own sake. Girls do 
not particularly admire boys, Lord Caradoc. 
It is much more gratifying to them to be the 
choice of a man of mature mind!” 

“You really advise me to try my fate? 
Take care, Miss Corbet! I have no fancy for 
being refused, and I shall owe you a grudge if 
you mislead me!” : 

“TI am willing to run the risk !” she replied, 
lifting her eyes to his with one of those appeal- 
ing glances—those soft, lingering smiles— 
whose magic has so often been tried on both 
Heron and myself. 

‘Oh, by Jove!” says the former, between 
his teeth, ‘‘ we have had quite enough of this 
sort of thing,’ and regardless of the astonished 
resistance of his horse, accustomed to more 
consideration, he urges him up the very worst 
bit of the road with something ‘approaching to 
ferocity. 





CHAPTER VI. 
MOONLIGHT AND MYSTERY. 

Dogs Honora Corbet really mean to marry 
Lord Caradoc, in whose unflattering estimate 
of himself I entirely concur, or is she only 
‘* fooling him to the top of his bent?” Hashe 
or I, or Philip, been the dupe? 

We are all at her feet—that is certain. 

Isit merely from love of power that she keeps 
us there, or is her own mind wavering and un- 
certain between the material blessings of Cara- 
doc Castle and its rent-roll, and one superior 
personal advantage. 

I laugh to myself rather bitterly, as I ponder 
over these things in the solitude of my own 
apartment, too wakeful for bed, too lazy and 
preoccupied for a book, E 

Philip has gone off to his room rather earlier 
than usual, his humour perceptibly not im- 
proved by the encounter of the sfternoon. 
And I have followed his example; but when 
onge there do not in the least know what to 
do With myself. : 

I cannot entirely break myself into the 
early hours customary when there is no form 
of entertainment going on. : 

Some old sage remarks that ‘‘There is 
nothing like a spice of danger to stimulate en- 
terprize.”’ 

hilst dressing for dinner I noticed that a 
careless amar had left his ladder leaning 
against the wall, just below my dressing-room 
window. . 

If it has not been removed three minutes 
will place me at liberty to enjoy a smoke and 
@ stroll unknown to, unsuspected by, dog or 
man. 

No sooner thought than done. : 

The do@t of my room is locked, the dressing- 
room window gently raised, my feet touch 
the topmost rung of the ladder, and a few 
seconds later they are planted on the turf. 

Suddenly I hear footsteps on the gravel 
walk, a few yards from me—light, rapid, and 
regular. 

Two figures emerge from the shade of the 
nearest cedar into the broad light of the moon, 
and as they do so, I step back into the dee 
shadow formed by a sharp angle of the build- 
ing. 

The new comers are a young man and wo- 
man ; so much I can see already. 

Domestics love-making, no doubt. I would 
not on any account interrupt their stolen 
bliss—nor, to tell the truth, do I want my 
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sehoolboy esoapaidsé.to firnish amueoment for 
the servant's hall! I’ wilt‘lie: hiddéa sill they 


pass. . 

Hangif all, they dou’t ‘pass’ 

They‘ stand stilf, exac:ly’ in front of my 
hiding.plies+s> near that I could almost pat 
out’ my hand*aud’ touch them. Athd’ ther T 
recognize*in. thd rowiautic promesaders' no 
maid-servant and mar-servant bidding Aéfance 
to the higher powéra-but Philip’and thie fair 
unknowh: 

Perhaps it-is the effect of* tia moonlight; 
which certainly isa beantiférofail it ‘touches ; 
but she dées” look very falr,, a3. eho is thas 
unconsciously brought undér. my critical gaze. 

Hér faceis-pale and’ pensive ‘as ever, bit 
it-has not the: worn look of fright amd ‘fatigue 
it bote whien-1- firat: saw it. Her eves‘are 
liqnid and lovely Her figareisfull of graze: 

Tadiaite, ib spite of ‘myself. but’ I cmnot 
desoribe—I* canaot even compretiend —the 
sense of bittér~ mortifiéation with’ which I 
make this une ted discovery. . 

Philip, it-would’ appear, is always and bvery- 
where preférred ‘to me. ' 

“Tam sorty to beso persistent,”’ the’girl is 
saying, in’ tliose expressive tones which 
sounded so sweet when they were’ addfessed 
td me (at this nioment [think that Iaat m>re 
susceptible td a mudical voice than to a beauti- 
ful face)—T’am sorty to be so importanate; 
busit you only knew how all this shame, aud 
mystery and‘ conesalment-are breaking’ my 
heart! The tiate seems endiéss, while we area 
fu such a false position, I know I gave-my 
consent at first; what choice had 1? but I did 
not realiza half the iconéequences it would 
eatail. Now-I-bad rather.begamy,breai than 
gv on like this, if it were for.myself aloue.. If 
we were only able t6 go away! Not a word 
should be® said—I would. maks' any, pronsisé, 
give -any, pledge of sécresy. and ‘coatea!lmeat 
you chose to dictate, if only we. could: g» 
away ! ” 

In. her earbestness she puts her batd on 
Philip's arm, and lifts her pale, sweet, troubled 
face, the dark eyes swimming ia tears, ti his 
own, 

He presses the lit-le trembling: hand —I 
wender-he does not take her in his -arms te 
consols her, so appealing,. so" sweet, 9 dis- 
tressed,. dSes, she look; bat’ evidently his 
atfactinient mast have cooled cousiderably, 

“ You embarrass me awfully,” he replies, in 
a tone whioh is half sympathetic, half impa- 
tieut. “I can’t.say, how sorry I ata for all 
this, but really, you Know, I ean do nothing. 
My father is dead against it, you 'see!” 

“Your father does not undérstand—does not 
believe the truth,” she -replies, hastily with- 
drawing her hand; and standing befote him 
erect with flashing eyes; like a little godd.es 
of pride and.scorn. 

‘If he did,” comments Philip, pushisg up 
his bright wavy hair with the perpléxed' g62- 
ture L knew so well, ‘If be did I’m afiaid it 
would not mend matters niach for you.” 

‘*On!” cries the girl, wringing her hands, 
‘“how’cruelly, cruelly uojast! ’’ 

I don’t want to learn their secrets—at least 
I don't waut to go on overhearing them in this 
disgusting way, and perhaps find. ont. some- 
thitig which may*compelt me to qu4rrél with 
Philip, or leave Maple. Hill, or do something 
hasty aed unpleasant. Yet’ what can 3 do? 
Already I have heard’ too much to make it 
po-sible to show myself. : 

L'inconnue moved a step néarer to my hiding- 
piace as she leaves Philip’s stde..and I notice, 
to m¥ redoubled amazement, tat sae wears 
some’ indoor dtess of black ganzy material, 
aud has over it nothing but a lace shawl—no 
hat, bonneé, or gloves’; .we must be very near 
neighboers, after all! 

Cluck goes my pastille-box against the stone 
coping of the wall. [had entirely forgotten 
tha*-I was holding it in my hand, aboot to 
light’ a cigar, whea first I heard their foot- 
steps. 

It. is fortunats I had no‘ lighted it, or the 
scent would infallibly have betrayed me ! 

They look round startled and anxious. 











“'T'unust 907" says the girl, in a tone of bitter 
saduess. “TIT hud far ‘better’ not“have come. 
Whas' good has if dine?” 

‘* Stay. wioment,-T will walk,with you. Dé 
t*y t6 utidérstend' that I“ am not’ to blame. 
You know how I am-situatéad ; you know this 
staté.of ‘things has not bes prose about by. 
mo If'l antevér mote indépendsit—if it: is 
ever in my power, Iproaiise you——"” 

“TL deoline-ts look ‘férward"td your wearing 
dead men’s shoes, if‘that is what you mean,’? 
shé intéereupts him, coldly, ‘and “by that time 
tlisre would’ certainly bs one vidtitn of this 
cruel concéalai anit beyond the réach of"rép3ra< 
tion.” 

Tcahndt héar hid auswer; thay have. moved 
too fat away: T-wait'till the ldst‘fuiat ‘revers 
beration of their footsteps dies ih the distance, 
and ‘then regafi miy, room” by tlié-satne ia, 
glorious’ by, whieh" T: —a *gidder ”” 
(thatid £6 savy a more profoanaty puzzled ‘and 
dissatished) if'not a“ wiser?’ man, 


ee 


CHAPTER’ VIL 
TO DE!ORINOT TO“ BE.» 


“Taky misamérs‘and” me; sys Miss 
Corbet, “ Peopls alamst'always do-misunder- 
stand mes. But,’ raisine her ‘radiant ‘eyes to 
mine with a-look hulf‘reprouchfal, Half tander; 
‘“T fancied, somehow; that ‘you would uot?” 

She. is seated* in. thé-verandah which runs 
along, ohe sidé of thd drawitig-rodi at ths 
Grove -a veranda rooféd‘and wreathed “with 
all sorts of gracefa? climbing plants, lihed with 
every kind of stented exotic; and dimly litby 
two or three Chinesé lanterns. And ‘T am 
leaning against the ttelfis-work> looking down 
on her:. 

She is wort) looktiig at, Man's eyes “never 
rested. on.afairer picture.. She is very*siinply 
dressed. in’ whité, with black” vel?et~ at her 
throat and* wrists, and” ome” criinson rose 
fastened in. the folds of hér-dtess—the only 
point of colour about her, except the rival 
crimson which comes and goes if har cheeks: 

Site lias more latgaly than anyother woman 
T ever knew-—the péctlfar personal” charm 
which is more powerfal than beauty when they 
are divided, and is irresistible-wien they are 
combined. You may doubt or disapprove. in 
her .absence—in> her préeserice you have~ no 
choice but to submit. A look from ‘her“is per- 
suasion—a. word conviction:. She is not'at all 


accomplished, intelfécttiat,’ ar“ clérer> Sue | 
never attempts the slang and cHaff by whith | 
80 mahy, girls end’ avour’ ti emtsa their 
She is simply hérself—tie | 
nrdst gracious, hatmotiidws - of ‘wontén,. whose | 


brother's friends 


émilé is. more cloqusnt: than povtry—more 
soothing thad musié. 

Wé have. been diniag at the Grove—PHi 
and’ I—and’ now. that’ high fésttvity is neat 
over, and I am snatching one blissful half-hour, 
paymént in full for-thé tedious formality of all 
the rést- . 

Wé are alone. 

“T do not know low it is)” says Miss’ Corbet, 

ning her confidénes, ‘But. evetyoue will 

telt you T'am heartléss, and caré.for nothin 
batadmiration, It is not’ my fanlt’ if* people 
will admire. mo, I. really: cannot’ help it, 
can 12.” 

“No,” I réply, in all sincerity, ‘Nor they 
either.” bind 
e “Ah! now' you are ladghinz at mo,,and 1 
am quite serious. What am I'to do? Ttis hard 
—hard—because I do not'actaally maks myself 
unpleasant t6 people, that: I should -bs per- 
pétaally be accused of’ flirting, aud- then you 
see there is noone to take my part.- Iam very 
much alone in the.world,’”’ she greg on, claspitg 
ber slender hands with a sort of “ petitionary 
grace,” and spsaking.ia-a soft and pleadin 
fone—‘ You know T have note of those family 
ties that,most girls have. I cannot evén.re- 
memibe? my father or mother. and’ I was their 
only child. Tho Grovés have brougtit me up, 
and Nellie is very. kiod and good. of course; 
but she is not like a sister—not——” raft 

“ Not sympathetic?” 





“Exactly. And my; ggardian andi his.wiie 
often distress me, , know they: meanit. all 
for. the bést—déar, goods nanpie.;. baut-they. are 
always plauning fov, me, audsinsi-tingiou.my 
showing . speciad civility. to. sou. elig:bic 
parti.” 

“Lord Caradoc, forvins‘auce.. Byyihs bs, 
that potentate-léeg-not show tonights Wisi 
has become ofthim?”’ 

“Ob! don’t’ you “know!” with? a. lovely 
crimson flush—‘ don’s you. Knoa. hethas_ro- 
tarned to his mountains ?*’ 

“Do you mean to the societyof, his-maiden 
eat at-the Hall?” ; 

““No—no! To tliat great, dreasy, glace-in 
Wales, from which he takes his tithes” 
pert gd - A+vyery sudden flight,,..was- it 


? 

_« Well,” losking dowm, and’ with 
hen fan, with an air of the. prettiest. possible 
hesitation, ‘‘ of ‘coursa there, were reasons.” 

‘* Miss Corbet—Hocora—cap it be that-ho 
has gone back a dissppoifited man? ’"__ 

“ Is it quite fair.t>.ask.ms? But uhowcan 
you ask me? So worldly as everyonesays.I 
an!” she adds, with a-laugh thatis net at.all 
mirthfal. yer 

“People are abominably uojust!’” ‘I-indig. 
nantly exclaim. 

“T will not deny,’ she presently continues, 
with much | candoar, “ that. perhaps, atone 
time, for just a little while, I may have beea 
dazzled—tempted,. Most . girls. would. have 
been.. It is-a great position; but—bat lately I 
have learnt that there are better things.in life 
than rank and wealth,” 

Her look, her tone, somsetLing im her manner 
which no words ¢an convey, intoxi- 
cate me. it 

“ Honora!” T exclaim, eagerly, bending.over 
her till my, lips-touch.her shiving hair, .“ take 
care what vou are saying... You make me think 
—you,make me hopge—yoa don’t. know. what 
mad visions are rising jn my, brain. ’’” 

‘* Tell them to me,” she whispers sofily, 

“You deny that you are wotldly—yoa.say 
that you have given up ambition—that :you-are 
lonely—that you long,for sympathy,.. If you 
mean'-all this—it by telling me ryow meant.all 
thet I dare t> dream—if a, entire: de- 
votidbu, a heart’s worship cam content_you, take 
mine, and make me happy.” _ 4 

This is indeed madness,’ she-whispers, but 
her voice tremblés, and her haudis not with- 
drawn. “You scareely kiow me . A.few 
weeks 20 we were utter strangers.” 

‘* Utter strangers!” I wish she had not used 
those words! Acroas the atmosphere of glamour 
into waichshe-+hasnow' me, comes the 
recollection.of_the last time,1 heard.them, as a 
breath: of the*pure.air of hey 
across the scented cléseness © 
Ppa! fh titne for.such m 

ut this is no-titne for.such memories. 

_ “ Loveis like death,’ [answer her, husriedly. 
“Tt koows no limit-of-times ; 

‘*This must be a dream!” she murniurs, 

“ I4 vests.with you to-makte.it.aceality,” 

reis talk and mov: Mentim the drawing 
room. Some one.approaches.the verandah. 

Miss Corbet. riseé--not..abroptly,, bas~ with 
the-harmonious.composnpesrhi rises 
all she does. ae 2 

.** One. instant!" Toi ey, im an.eager 
whisgee. ‘: You,have not given-mre my..aaswel. 
May; I ask for it to-morrow:?”” 1‘ 

‘*Oh! not to-morrow+-thatis too.son., You 
mast Ici me think oyer. what seomb so etrange 
and .sudden, .and-then there: will be: so, mack 
opposition.” 6a ; 

“ The.sooner. we face itstte better, At.all 
events you allowme to hop@?.” 

“T cannot prevent ié—can 1? Well,:to-mor- 
row; yooknow, weall ride tothe High 5 pring:. 
Two days after that, periaps, itiyou-do. not 
chang@ your mind.” ~ ' 

The tenderness of her look makes op for the 
piaviblocse her-tonesan&I feel cortain that 

ne depths of her;nature havye-bsen.stirred at 
last; and that if thisris a dream it.isone from 
which neither of us will Gane ish #0 sneha. 

Half-an-hour later Philip is driving mo back 
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o Maplé Hill: Through’ alli my’ triumphant 
excitement I feel: seme twinges of remorse; as 
I glancesat hissfaee; which: looks’ pale and 
haggard in the moonlight. 

‘or a wonder hie’ has not! appeared: to:notice 
my’ monopoly of: Hiei ora Corbet. In: fact}. it 
seems-torhave beem only by aistrosgreffort that 
he-has noticed: ing arcana: hit: Some 
subject confined to his own breast has engrossed 
all bis:thenghtss 
Unless: L. am: mucle: deceived; I. can partly 
guess what that engrossing topic mst! be, and 
after what I heard aad: saw last night; why 
should I feel anyyseif-reproach forhaving’ won 
Honora ? ; 

When I wake next. mornivg-my midis a 
chaos of! nringléd> rapture andi consternation. 
I hardly know’ whether ‘I really aman“ en- 
gaged” mamior not,: and: what is yet ‘worse I’ 
hardly know: whether I wish to‘be ! 

When I am with Honora ttiereis no shadow 
of doubt about it, but once awayfrom the 
bewildering:charm of her: presence other’con- 
siderations williintrade:. I know that! I have’ 
beem: harried, fascinated into saying what in 
calmer:moment# I should: have: left unsaid — 
etballievents as: yeti My fate has been pre- 
cipitatedh; whether for good or-evil:time: will 
show. 

What: present: means have: I of making ‘a 
fit homes féez* such® a peertess bride? My’ 
modest competence would seem the barest’ 
provision for one accustomed like Hénora to 
towmgeiety andicountry:comfdrti Her dainty 
elegance would look. evem: lodierously ont’ of | 
ame pes ig setting: as-1: could’ give' my | 
je 

Trae, she:is: a» prize which: would sags | 
crown : au whole | life: time: of* struggling self! | 
denial; but how will shelike to:wait whilst’ I’ | 
struggle? Well, if' skee is patient‘and generous | 
enough tode se) I'cam but'do my: best'to pre: | 
vent her from ever- repenting. Who could | 
believe that a girl of her: position and oppor- | 
tunities would make such a sacrifice? Icannot | 
credit my good fortune! | 

Philip does not jon? us at! breakfast, and‘as - 
soon ‘as the meal is-over Mrs: Heron invites me | 
to aetompany her’ on a tour of inspection | 
through the’ hot‘houses. This isa somewhat’ | 
uouse@al honour, and’ I‘am ‘rather: at’a loss: as 
to how T have deserved it: 

When at last we enter’ pinery where ‘there: | 
is no ‘gardener at ‘work, my hostess ‘harriedly | 
explains Herself. 

“T asked ‘you ‘to come-with me this morning, | 
Mr. Poyntz,’” she ‘says, ‘in ordér that I might’ 
consult you about Philip. I keowyou'will’ 
make allowaucefor'a’ mother’s a.xiety. He 
pate mm me in’ me; bat, of course; no one: 
can help being wwarethat le is deeply attached | 
to Honora Cortet!””. . 

‘* Do'youthinkso? ’” 

“Why, you niusttiaveobserved'it! Noone: | 
can fail*to'do'so., Do not beaffaid of bettas ing | 
his confidence! ” 

“He has placed none in me!” 

‘* Is'it' possible?’ I thought’ young’ men ‘al- 
ways.tol@ each other’ such things! But’ what’ 
T wanted to ask’ you was whether’ anythity: | 
had gone-wrong between them whetherthere | 
was any littlé quarrel or estrangement— 
because you must have noticed ‘that my poor: 
boy has net been at‘ail like himself latély,’”’ 

“‘Thave certainly thonght his spfrita rather’ 
variable for the lust few days.” 

“ He'is not at all the sarhe’creattre,; end ‘you 
cannot‘even guess the cause 2?” 

“Tassureyou, my déar'Mtsy Heron; he has 
told me nothing.” 

“T hope—I hope it is not Honora’s fault,” ' 
she sighsy “She is anrost’lovely afd charming 
girl, but’ peoplé-dé wy shie'is* both ambitious: 
and fickle, and if she has been playitg’ wit 
Philip T' know“how' ‘he would’suffer; and he 
ought to be happy—he deserves to be'h ¥ 
_, On this t [hive-my own’ opittion, but 
it is one which, T° need scarcely’say, I keep | 
trietly to‘myself’ No moré is sad ‘on’ the 
ubject, and ‘poor Mrs.-Héron’ retarns’té the 








house having profited little by our coiver- 
sation: 


CHAPTER. Vill. 
WHAT CAMB OF A RACE, 

Taw riding party to the: High’ Springs’ bids 
fair'to ‘be-very’pléasant. The morning is bright 
and suony, thongt‘with a dash. of autumnal 
freshness in the: air: Ihave chosen a horse 
which the’ grooms: say is rather fresh, and 
which they further aver is not blest with the 
sweetest temper in the world. But I have had 
Red Rover’outbefore; I know he can go like 
the wind, and‘in my-present’ state of mind, 
chafing; too, under the delay koe! pot upon 
me by Miss Corbet; I think’ it will do. me no 
Karim’ to have-something to occupy me besidés 
my'own tanrultuous thoughts; 

As I watch her, so well'appointed, so much 
at’ home, I’ have an involuntary’ vision of 
Honora in saburban London, paying calls in 
that last resource’ of* shabby gentility—a 
second-rate-hired brougham. 

Can’ T bring her to that? 

MY: Heron: and Sir Jéhn Grove, deep in 
ae prospects, are jogging on sidé. by side. 

Nellie and’ Philip, Captain Grove and a 
young — brother ‘officer’ also” on’ furlough, a 

leasant girl who is staying at.the rectory, 

onors' and’ IT agree to a race to the. High 
Springs’ —a pretty cascade in the hills whence 
tile Urook alte “‘mettioned takes its rise, 

The prize is to be a silver arrow, which 
fastens Horora‘s hat: 

At‘ fitst we-keep together. pretty, well; but 
as the ground begins to rise rapidly, the 
superiority “ofthe horses’ Honora and I am 
riding tells visibly. 

One ‘after'another of onr companions drops 
bebind, and when the Springs—two threads of 
silver’ glistening “in the sun, against a dark 

bavkground—at last come into view, we 
alone are-there to‘hail the sight. 

Honora‘isdoing her best to win; and per- 
haps‘ I onght to allow her to do so. Buat.I 
have set my heart on that silver arrow as a 


gage d’amour. 

“Red Rover has entered into the spirit of ‘the 
thing as keenly as his ridér, and’ when only s 
féw yards have to be covered he forges bravely 
forward; and I’ jump down beside’ the 
miniature cascade and’ making ‘a cup of my 
hand drink Honora’s‘ health as she dtaws 
bridle by my side, 

Laughing and blashing ehe admits herself 
beaten, and raises her hands to unfasten the 
trophy from her hat: 

But as she’ does‘so'she utters a cry, of dis- 
may—her little gold-tandled whip slips from 
her ‘loosened ‘grasp, amd'roiling down the hill 
dtops into’ a wide’ pool formed by the springs 
before they flow off ints. the brook, and 
artificially deepened to make a reservoir for 
dry weather. 

Of course I follow-the'whip, and of course 
I dive*for it: What less coulda man do for 
his lady-love? 

There is’ not the slightest danger, except of 
a thorongh wetting; for I can swim. 

But the water’is chilly after the heat and 
excitement of our gallop, and I am.shiver- 
ing With most‘uncomfortable violence . as- I 
ran ‘up’ the hill’and exchange the recovered 
treasure for the silver arrow. 

Honora’s thanks are earnest—even tender. 

But the others are all riding uP by this time, 
and amidst ‘a. chorus of’ mingled chaff, con- 
dolence,’ and congratulation on my exploit, I 
reveive ore piece’of advice which seems sen- 
sible on the face of*if—to ride home as. fast 
as porsibie and’changs my dripping garments. 

The luncheon party,at the Grove must per- 
force ‘be given up. 

One parting word‘ with Honora we manage 
between us to.secure, 

“May’T° come to you to-morrow for my 
answer ?” Task, 

And she whispers, ‘“Yes.’’ 

Red Rover has to do his utmost for the 
next half{hour’ or so, and I'am rattling down 
hill’ ata pace which it is impossible to 
check on the instant, when a little boy 
toddles out of a cottage door and plants 
himself ‘@irectly in my way. 








In vain I shont—the noise cnly seems to 
arouse him, 

I puli: Red Rover up,evem-on his: hannvhes; 
but in rising.he strikes 'ont with one: foot; 
and the unlucky/infant.is.rolled {in therdust. 

Tn a moment. I am) off. the: horsey and 
having. slipped. his bridle» ovet: the gerderr 
gate, I pick up the sprawling and screaming 
urchin, more frightened: than. hurt;:and carry 
him indoors, 

It is some time before I can make: any- 
cne hear. 

At last. a woman. comes+ downstairs, to 
whom I explain what bas taken place, 

I don’t think: there.is anyf great. harm 
done,.I assure her: Gertainly. no-bones are 
broken. But if. she likes: I willcsend: for: Dr. 
Hast to see.the child,.as.soom.as I getback 
to Maple Hil. 

To my, surprise. she.seems: mutch: niore 
anxious to keep the cottage quiet, and getirid 
of me than concerned about the boy:- Noj1 
need not trouble to.send:the.deetor,, 

He will. be.there. in. the course: of the day, 
sure enough, and.then ‘he: can isee: Willy) to 
whom. she. administers: 'a: vigoroust shake: by 
way of silencing his fretfal cries. ; 

It.dawns upon my, dull-ondexetanding that: 
there must already’ be. iliness.in therhouse. 
So, slipping.some silver into‘the childs hand, 
T remount.and.ride away, 

But while. thinking over.my,little'adventure 
I unconsciously take a wrong turningjamd-find 
mypelf, after. anotherhalf-hour of sharpriding, 
in.a.wild and lonely, region, whieh Lhaverever 
yet explored. 

I thought I shonld.be at/Maple: Hill by, lunch 
time, but on looking ati my watoh: I,fiad: it'is 
already, past.the: hour. :And: surdlyy it) bas 
raddenly Become very dark; fom the-time-of 

ay 

What.is that noise-—thonder? 

Yes! and: Red. Rover, whosé utfessy temper 
has alveady, been irritated. by the-andacity of 
the child;and the- ignominy of being: tie tora 
cottage gate, strongly. objeots-to it. 

Presently.there \is: a‘ rendivg: flash! of light- 
ning, at which he chooses-te sky! violently. 
And as at the. moment I aa attending. more to 
the storm than the horse; he pitehes»me over 
his head, aud when.1. fall, my: own strikes 
sharply agaiust-a heap of stones! . 


_—_—— 


CHAPTER IX. 
NOT TO BE. 

Is this. myself—this helpless mass-of aching 
inutility ? 

I suppose-it mmst. be; . but-ithesheavy object 
lying half-coasciously. amongst ®. ) of 
pillows, too weak te- move, to-speak, to: think, 
is difficult to. identify... 

I have puzzled: over. the: problenr several 
times before; I know, ,atlong. intervale'; , but 
hitherto it: has! always got. the: better of me, 
and whilet wrestling with it-I have.driited 
away into a pinta ch- mae OneN ONAN ORR. 

Now I try to solve-it iby-the. sense of toueh, 
and find that. only ome hand,is available for 
the purpose, 

The other. lies-by,my side, swollen aud’ be- 
numbed, and the arm. 'to-whtieh it belongs is 
imprisoned in. splints and. bandages. 

It takes.me so long to; niake:. this. important 
series.of discoveries that-at the end of them 1 
fall back, quite exhausted. 

Next time: L. return. tv. comsciousness 1my 
brain is. clearer; there ‘is, more-light, in-the 
room; and on movingamy headas little I. see, 
sitting near the bed, and intent om some noise- 
less: needlework, 7 ineounue: j 

The. return to consciousness - after. serious 
illness has: one characteristic in common with 
dreams ; nothing seems very-surprising te the 
patient. : 

Accordingly I am not at all starthed by this 
apparition, unexpected theugh- it jansuredly is, 
and lie watching, the quiet. figure; calmly and 
somewhat critically. 


In the fall morning, light, consppsed and. an- 


conscious of: -observation,) neither, harassed 
‘nor excited, as I have previously seen her, 
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she is much more attractive-looking than I had 
su 

ot beautiful, of course; certainly not at 
all beautiful. But decidedly interesting, and 
possessing, what modern art critics tell us, 
is more valuable and durable than beanty—the 
indefinable quality called “distinction.” She 
reminds me of Marguerite—Matthew Araold’s 
Marguerite, not Faust's. 

Waile I lie weaving these idle fancies about 
her she looks up, and meets my gaze, “ with 
sp2culation in’t.” Then a gleam of pleasure 
lights up the thoughtful depths of her own 
dark eyes, and tinges her pale cheeks with 
colour. 

“TIT am glad to see 


ou looking so much 
better,” she says, 


y, folding and laying 
aside her work. ‘‘I hope you are no longer in 
sach pain. Now you must have some——” 

“I don’t want anything at all!” I inter. 
rapt ber, in ar a y, unmanageably weak 
be he I only want to talk to you; to 

“* We nurses never inquire what our patients 
think they want,” she answers, with a smile. 
“ We know all about it so much better than 
they do. Besides, unless you take everything 
I bring you I will neither listen to you nor 
answer your questions. And you will find that 
I can be very determined.” 

So there is nothing for it but submission. 
And when I have obediently swallowed all she 
gives me, she resumes her seat and glances at 
her watch. 

“Now you may talk to me—gquietly—for 
exactly five minutes. By that time I hope 
your doctor will be here to say exactly how 
much exertion is to be psrmitted you.” 

“Five minutes! and I want to ask fift 
questions! Where am I—what hasiieppenet 
—how long have I been ill—what good forture 
threw me into your care?” 

“Stop! stop!” she cries, holding up a 
warning hand. I knew the pretty hand, and I 
knew the peculiar ring upon it too! And at 
sight of them so many memories and conjec- 
tures rush back upon my still feeble brain that 
I am on the verge of losing all control over my 
own thoughts again. 

The sound of her quiet voice helps to steady 
them, however. 

“ You are in your ownroom at Maple Hill,” 
she says, “ bat I don’t wonder that you did 
not recognise it at first; we have been obliged 
to move and take away so much of the furni- 
ture. You had a very serious accident; Red 
Rover threw you during a thunderstorm. I 
suppose you must have missed your way, for 
they looked for you in vain in every likely di- 
rection after the horse found his way back to 
the stables. And when you were found at 
last—many hours a —you were in- 
sensible, wet through, and had injured your 
head and broken one arm.”’ 

“A tolerably good morning’s work, upon my 
word! And how long ago was that? It seems 
to me about a year!” 

‘Rather more than three weeks.”’ 

“What a nuisance I must have been to 
everybody! I wonder when I shall be able to 
get bask to town?” 

“T fancy you must not even begin to think 
of it yet. And please don’t attempt to move 
that arm. The quieter and more patient you 
are, and the more obedient to your doctor and 
nurse, the sooner you will be able to run away 
from us.” 

‘I should think you will all be heartily glad 
to get ridof me. Butit cannot have been only 
the shock of the fall which has kept me in 
this state so long?” 

‘*No; you had conoussion of the brain, fol- 
lowed by fever. And now you must not talk 
or be talked to any more, or very likely you 
will have a relapse.” 

“Only one more question. Philip—Mrs. 
Heron——” 

“They will be very glad to hear how much 
better you are, Now, not another word till 
yoar doctor comes.” 

My doctor I find is young Hart, who is very 
clever and devoted to his profession, and has 





evidently much enjoyed the variety introduced 
into his humdram country practice by my 
rather complicated “ case,” 

My convalescence is slow and tedious, buat 
I endure its fluctuations with a philosophy 
astonishing to myself, assisted by Hart’s 
society and the ministrations of the gentlest, 
the most patient, the most companionable of 
nurses, 

She reads to me when I am unable to read 
to myself (the fever has weakened my sight, 
but Hart says that with care it will soon be as 
strong as ever again)—talks freely and 
pleasantly when I am disposed to talk—or sits 
at work, within hearing if I should want any- 
thing from her, in a silence which is almost 
equally companionable, 

Since my poor aunt died, when I was a 
schoolboy, I have never been the object of 
special interest or care to any woman of my 
own class. My-life has been that of a bachelor 
student in solitary chambers, with such brief 
social interludes as show women in an 
ornamental rather than useful light; whilst 
the female domestics t> whose ministrations 
I am usually subject, are useful, but by no 
means ornamental. : 

My new friend is both; and the fresh 
experience is so agreeable that I think it 
cheaply purchased, so far al am myself con- 
cerned, by this illness. Perhaps lingering 
physical weakness is mainly responsible for my 
cowardice ([ am sure I hope it may be so) but 
it certainly is a fact that Iam in no hurry to 
get strong—to leave my “loophole of retreat ”’ 
—to enter again on the ‘‘ race for wealth,” and 
to face the question of exactly how I stand 
with Honora Corbet. a 

Of course I am quite as much in love with 
her as ever. Ofcourse she is still the most 
captivating, the most brilliant, the most 
maddeningly beautifal woman in the world, 
and of course if she is inclined to ratify her 
choice she will make me the happiest man. 

But herimage is tco radiant for a sick room. 
It does not harmonise with this region of 
repose, and softened tones and subdued light. 
And I gladly seize a reasonable excuse for 

stponing all considerations of the fature. 
Pohewld rather like to know, however, whether 
she has once sent to inquire for me during my 
illness: 

There is another point that puzzles me when 
I get too far on the road to recovery to take 
everything asa matter-of-course. How does it 
happen that the fair unknown is always here 
— hat her authority seems absolute—and that 
I never see anyone else? No, by the way, she 
is not quite always here. She goes away 
before Dr. Hart comes for his long evening 
visits, and sometimes her place of watcher is 
taken by a good-natured but taciturn old 
woman who keeps my rooms in order, washes 
my hands and face as if I were a baby, and is 
called Mrs. Withers, 

I am bound to confess that when this good 
creature is left in sole charge for long together 
I become so exceedingly restless and refractory 
that her equanimity gives way, and sho trots 
off in alarm to fetch “ the young lady,” as she 
calls her, and whom, as yet, I know by no 
other name. 

As soon as I am able to sit up in an arm- 
chair for an hour or so daily, I resolve on 
getting to the bottom of some, at all events, 
of the small mysteries that trouble me. 

-** How is it,” I inquire, when “ the young 
Tidy ” is arranging some late chrysanthemums 
and fern leaves in a large Dresden vase on my 
table; “‘how isit that I have never once seen 


Philip or his father and mother all this time? | f 


Iam quite well enough to see them now.” 

I feel some difficulty in uttering Philip’s 
name to her with unconcern. It slipped out 
once before, earlier in my convalescence, and I 
remember how hurriedly she checked me. But 
I must have an explanation now at any risk. 

That lovely sensitive flash which so promptly 
atswers to every emotion rises on my. com- 

anion’s delicate cheek. She pauses a little 
efore answering. 

Then wih asigh—“ Well, yon will be obliged 





to know all about it sooner or later. But pro. 
mise not to be very angry, or very much hurt— 
not to get excite and make yourself worse.” 

‘I will be as quiet as a lamb!” 

‘ There was a little misunderstanding about 
your illness. You may remember that you 
went into a cottage before your accident——” 
+ “ With that boy Red Rover knocked down? 

es.”” 

‘‘Dr. Hart was told that you had been there 
— that was how you cams to be heard of, in 
fact. He was attending a bad case of typhas 
fever in that very cottage.”’ 

She stops short in her revelations, looking 
reluctant and distressed. 

‘Well? Please goon.” 

‘* When you proved tohave fever it was at 
first feared that you might have caught it 
there, and Mrs. Heron, who is extremely ner- 
vous about infectious illness, persuaded her 
husband to go away at once.’’ 

‘Oh! and Philip?” 

I suppose there is more wounded self-love 
and offended pride in my tone than I intended 
to betray, for the girl says eagerly, pleadingly, 

‘Oh! you mast not, indeed, feel hurt with 
Philip. There are great excuses to be made 
forhim. He stayed here some time after his 
father and mother left. He was intensely 
anxious about you. Iam sure nothing would 
have moved him bat the entreaties of Miss 
Corbet.” 

“ What?” 

She starts and changes colour at the concen- 
trated fary of my tone. . 

“It was only natural, you know,” she quietly 
resumes, after a short pause. “ Philip could 
not do anything for you by remaining; and as 
they were engaged she naturally did not wish 
him to run any useless risk.” 

I ask no more questions after that, I 
think I have heard enough for one day 


CHAPTER X. 
A HANDFUL OF LETTERS. 


Encacep to Philip—already ! The‘‘shallow 
Philip! Well, I must say she haslost no time 
about it. She might at all events have waited 
to see whether I was going to liveor die. I 
suppose she feared I should recover and claim 
her! But why did shetaccept me, if she so 
soon tired of the bargain ? 

By the way, I am not quite sure that she 
ever did accept me. Perhaps if I were to 
chong her with having done so she would say 
I bad “ misunderstood,” her, like all the rest 
of the world, 

There is more wounded ;vanity. than dis- 
pairing love in my reflections; and the effect 
of pique on heart-wounds is very much like 
that of carbolic acid on flesh-wounds. It makes 
them smart most abominably, but. prevents 
festering and promotes healing. i 

I su it is my growing intimac 
Dr. Hest which suggests this roe oe 
parison, r 

He comes in earlier than usual on the morn- 
ing after my nurse’s unwilling disclosures, and 
finds her with me, pening. just brought in a 
basket of fruit and a bunch of flowers. 

“ Well, doctor,”’ I exclaim, ‘I have learnt at 
last all that I am responsible for. I little 
imagined that I was emptying Maple Hill of 
its inhabitants, and spreading desolation 
around me.” ; 

“I6 was a false alarm,” he says, laughing. 
‘*But perhaps it is ar as well that we 
should have had the field to ourselves while 
there was danger, though not of ihe sort they 

eared.” 


with 
com- 


“But it is quite time I was off now; the 


place ought to disinfected and restored to 
its owners,” : 

“<The infection arising from]a broken arm 18 
not alarming.” 

“ But seriously—when may andertake the 
journey? I.am uncomfortable at the thought 
of having put every! about in this, way. 

“In a week or ten days I think yoa may 
venture. You must keep arm in @ elipg 
for some time yet, but with ordinary care that 
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need not, of course, prevent your travelling: 
As to the good people who ran away from you 
your conscience need not be very tender. If 
they had listened to me, and not taken a panic 
they might have been here now.” 

“There was one, af all events, fortunately 
for me, who did not run away!” I remark, 
glancing at my nurse, 

“J do not deserve any credit for that,” she 
answered, hastily. “I was not a free agent !” 

“ Would you have forsaken me if you had 
been ?” 

‘That is scarcely a fair question !’’ she says, 
her colour rising. 

“Dr. Hart, I appeal to — Do you think 
she would have run away like the rest?” - | 

“No!” he — emphatically. “From my 
knowledge of Mies Roselind, I don’t think any 
risk to herself would drive her away from any 
one she could help.” 

This is satisfactory; and yet I don’t think 
he need have testified quite so energetically 
—it is scarcely in good taste. 

Then he says good-bye, promising to look in 
as usual during the evening. 

“T am afraid you are not quite so well 
to-day after all,” observes my gentle nurse, as 
the door closes behind the doctor. 

“ Oh, yes I am—better, unfortunately. What 
made you think me not so well?” 

‘*Because I heard such a very, very deep 
sigh when Dr, Hart spoke of your soon being 
able to travel.” 


“TI don’t relish the Tage of approaching 
banishment, that is all!” 

‘*Banishment ! when yon are going back to 
society, and all the interests of active life? I 
should have thought being imprisoned here 
was the real banishment! ” 

‘*See how different the actual always ie 
from the ideal, You think I am to be con- 
gratulated on returning to hard work in 
solitary chambers, where there is literally no 
one to care whether I live or die except my old 
charwoman, to whom ~ life is important as 
representing so many additional shillings per 
week in her pocket. I, who have so long been 
accustomed to your care and companionship !” 

“That is all. very well,” she answers, with 
the simple, straightforward composure which 
is not the least of her charms. ‘‘I owed you 
a ‘good turn,’ you know, and I am glad, most 
glad, that you think I have been able to pay 
it. But now you us rr to be glad to go; of 
course this mode of life would soon become 
very tiresome.” 

“Not to me, if it did not become tiresome to 
you. Ihave never iz thanked you for all 
your goodness, and I fear I shall not be able 
to make you understand how grateful I am !”’ 

“ There is nothing whatever to be grateful 
for,’ she answers, {and by her arch smile I 
know she remembers that she is quoting my 
own words once addressed to her. ‘I would 
have done as much for any one, and then you 
know I ran no risk! ” 

“But in all probability you saved my life. 

Yet, so strangely are we situated,”’ I add, after 
a pause, “that I do noteven know under what 
name to thank you.” 
_ I flatter myself that this is a highly 
ingenious ‘way fof insinuating the question 
which I hesitate to ask outright, but she 
baffles me. : 

“ My name is Rosalind,” she says, simply, 
and then I remember that Dr. Hart has ad- 
dressed her as ‘‘ Miss Rosalind” more than 
once. 

“ Rosalind ?” I at, inquiringly. 

‘“ T hadrather you aid not ask me any more,” 
she answers, ‘very hurriedly and sadly. ‘I 
am not at liberty to explain any of the 
things concerning myself which very likely 
seem str to you!” 

Her words recall all the old puzzles, of which 
T have almost lost sight in our later intimacy. 
Oar strange meeting, her determination that 
I should not know where she lived, her mid- 
night interview with Heron —surely never were 
people so oddly thrown ther ! 

And then another exing % reours 
to me which passed unheeded at the time in 








my own astonishment at what she had to tell. 
I mean the perfect composure with which she 
announced Philip’s engagement. I will try 
the experiment of introducing his name again. 

*T don’t think I have ever asked you,” I 
begin, speaking carelessly, but watching her 
closely; “where all my affectionate friends 
went to when I frightened them away from 
their own neighbourhood.” 

‘* Mr. and Mrs. Heron are at Barmouth.” 

* And Philip?’ 

“Philip is not very far from them,” she 
continues, with the same unruffied tranquillity. 
“He went to Lord Caradoo’s Welsh seat with 
the Groves and Miss Corbet. Miss Grove, I 
believe, is engaged to Lord Caradoc.” 

Wonders will never cease; and shocks tomy 
vanity have certainly come. thick and fast. 
This, I suppose, is the secret of Honora 
Corbet’s condescension to me. 

Conversation flags a little, and then Rosalind 
fetches me some letters, which she says she 
had forgotten. Among them was one from 
Laura Beauchamp, the last in the packet but 
the earliest in date, 

“I heard yesterday from an old acquain- 
tance of mine,” writes my cousin, ‘‘ who I find 
has become a new ‘acquaintance of yours. I 
trust she is nothing more, though she makes 
most strict inquiries about you. She was at 
school with me, and even at that age I think 
such a calculating head was never set on 
woman’sshoulders, You know me too well to 
suppose I am prejudiced against her because 
she is so pretty—on the contrary, I rather like 
her, but really she is awfally dangerous ! ” 

I look again at the date of Laura's letter. 
It was written a few cage after my declaration 
to Honora. So now, suppose, the whole 
tangled web of her conduct lies unravelled 
before me. She led me on in pique at Lord 
Caradoc’s desertion—she kept my fate trem- 
bling in the balance while she ascertained my 
precise value in the matrimonial market—and 
she threw me over at once and for ever on 
discovering how insignificant that was. 

Well, it is a lesson—the sort of lesson which 
often leaves men cynics and sceptics as re- 
gards the faith and tenderness and virtue of 
women, and might have done the same for 
me had I not found an antidote in learning by 
heart the patience and simplicity and dignity 
of Rosalind. 

Bat to what purpose? Since she is only 
a living enigma! 





CHAPTER XI. 
CAUGHT IN THE BEBOUND. 

Ir is my last evening at Maple Hill. I have 
no longer any shadow of excuse for remaining, 
yet I am unreasonably, unaccountably reluc- 
tant to go away. 

I have walked in the gardens daily of late— 
sometimes even getting so far as the park; 
and once or twice Hart has asked me to drive 
with him. During this rapid progress Rosalind 
has made me shorter visits, and at longer 
intervals, though, on returning to the house 
after any absence, I generally find that she has 
been to my rooms, and left there some graceful 
t- ken of her presence. . 

The little personal attentions she used to 
render so promptly and spontaneously, when 
she was anxious about by injured arm—ar- 
ranging sofa-cushions and footstools, cutting 
m ines, handing tea, and peeling fruit— 
she ia also gradually discontinued. And, in 
short, I find myself being gently let down 
from the privileged position of the invalid to 
the formal distance of the acquaintance. 

To-day I bave not seen her once, but as I 
return to the little sitting-room I have lately 
occupied, languid and depressed, after a 
solitary stroll round the now and desolate 
gardens, I hear the soft rastle of a woman’s 
dress, and catvh a flying glim of a well- 
known figure disappearing at the other end 
of the corridor —and cry, impatiently— 

‘** Rosalind !” 

Back she comes, blushing like a rose indeed, 


aside to let her pass, with a deprecatory 
glance, half proud, half shy. 

“Could you really have found it in your 
heart to go away without one word to me to- 
night—our last night?” I ask, reproachfally. 
“TI have been looking for you all day. Such 
an unutterably dreary day it has been!” 

“Tf I had known that you wanted me,” 
she says, with hesitation. 

‘“*T always want you!’’ 

This is tolerably strong, and not at all what 
I intended to say, though I fear it is literally 
trae. Rosalind, however, is not the girl to 
appear to attach any special meaning to my 
words. 

‘** You see,’’ she answers, quietly ; “as you 
will soon have to do without me pliailtnes it 
seemed best to accustom you to be independent 
by degrees.” 

“ That is so illogical!” I auswer, with irri- 
tation. “ Because I cannot always have what 
I want I am never to have it. ill you tell 
me not to use my right hand when I leave off 
the sling, because some day I may injure the 
arm again?’’ 

“ Hr tpone | not. But I advise you to use 
the left hand occasionally instead of the right, 
just as a measure of precaution.” 

She is cool enough to argue, it seems, and I 
suppose Iam not. At all events she has the 
best of it, and so I abandon my clumsy figure 
and return to facts. 

‘* Will you not stay and pour out my tea for 
me once more—this last evening?” I ask, en- 
treatingly. For Rosalind still stands by the 
table, as though on the point of taking flight. 

“TI think you can do it for yourself now, 
quite easily,” she says. 

But I fancy from her tone that her ‘resolu- 
tion wavers. 

“Tt is not half so refreshing when I do it for 
myself. Come, why should you refuse me this 
one hour, when you have given me so many— 
and when it must be so long before I am likely 
to trouble you again?” 

“ Well!” she answers, slowly, taking the 
chair opposite to mine, “it is, as you say, for 
the last time.” 

“‘T don’t think that was exactly what I said. 
I did indeed say that this was our last evening 
here—under these circumstances. But nothing 
shall ever make me believe that you are never 
to pour out tea for me again.” 

‘“* Nothing is less likely, though!” 

“You said something very like that once 
before,” I reply, provokingly. ‘‘Don’t you 
remember the first time you made tea for me 
—and how fully persuaded you were then that 
it was the last?” 

I have succeeded in my cruel design of 
shaking her composure. The colour rushes to 
her pale cheeks, and the fingers she clasps 
nervously together are trembling. 

“You may possibly recollect, too, bidding 
me @ final good-bye, and saying that nothing 
was less likely than that we should ever meet 
again ! ” 

“ Well, and did it not prove so?” she retorts, 
with sudden spirit. ‘‘ Did we ever meet again 
—in the ordinary course of things? Did you 
ever even see me till I came tu take your 
nurse’s place ?.”” 

So far as she is aware, I certainly did not. 
And Ishould not like to tell her —yet—how and 
when I did see her ! 

‘It required a very serious and unforeseen 
accident, you must admit,” she urges gently, 
“to make me turn out a false prophet.” 

‘*‘ What has been maybe. I would break the 
other arm to be thrown. again upon your care — 
if there were no other way!” 

I wish the excellent Withers on the very 
coldest pinnacle of Mont Blanc. For her 
entrance at this moment with the tray (I am 
still subject to the early hours, and ‘little and 
often’ despotism of gonvalsoeeney) yosvents 
me from finding out what answer Rosalind will 
vouchsafe t» this hazardous speech, 

“ How often I shall wish myself back here, 
when I am shut up in those dingy, dusty 
lonely rooms of mine!” I remark, after con 





and re-enters the sitting-room, as I stand 





templating for some mments the trees waving 
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beyond tte still’ uncartained window, the 
brigut fire flickering in the grate—the gracefal 
figure and fair-face opposite to me; all so 
homelike; and ‘now so-familiar. 

“You think so at present,’’ is the quiet 
answer. ‘ Bat in the pleasare of returning to 
active life you will soon forget alt this, or only 
remember it as belonging to a tinse when you 
were very helpless and uncomfortable.” 

“Is that the way you remember?” T. ask, 
earnestly. “Will yow forget all the hours we 
have spent: together, or only remember them 
as*a time when you’ were wearied and worn 
out by the exacting demands of a helpless: im 
valid?” 

She makes'no answer, and_looking scratiniz- 
ingly at her tialf‘averted face, I see to my-con- 
sternation that she is crying—she, ordinarily, 
8>.calm, so tranquil,so.self-possessed. 

Two rapid steps place me by her side. She, 


rises in agitation, and’ would hurry from the:| | 


room, but I'stand befére her, and detain, her. 


« Rosalind—Roésalind, are those tears for | 


me? ’* 

She controls herself by a violent effort: 

“Nol” she answers, with a smile of indes- 
cribable sadness, ‘they are*for myself. You: 
little dream howmuch I bave toendtre.. You 
little know what‘avefuge, what a resource” it 
has been, tb forget everything else in cars for™ 
you! And‘them your-words reminded me-of 
how soon it would all beover; and the thoaght” 
of’ thie old’ lifé coming, baek, unchavged; un- 
broken.exvept by the memory of’ wuat:had 
been.s3. différent; seemed ‘niore than’ I could” 
bear!” 

‘But if need not, will not; must not’ be™ so 
I shall returu—perhaps very soon. They will‘ 
all be glad to see me, clothed‘und in“my right 
miad.”’ 

I'continue.trying for both our sakes to’speak 
more lightty than I féel. 

“ Cémpe as soon or cone’as-oftén as you may, 
you will nvt see me?” 

“ But.that will be the chief*object: of my 
coming!’ Aftér’ all that’has passed you'can- 
not refuse’ me‘that smallest privilege of ftiend:. 
ship.” 

‘Dong since T’told you that friendship: was 
not: for-me: Twice we have’ been thrown” to- 
gether by the strangest*chance: It’ must not 
happen # third time, and again I’beg you, as’I 
did before, ta conceal our: having mes’ from 
everyone.”’ 

‘But that is now impossible,” I urge, in 
astonishment. “This time it is already 
known to. others.” “ 

‘*Only to Dr. Hart and* Withers, and they 
can both be. depended upon. 
necessity for what I'ask.’’ 

The sight ‘of ‘her distress, the thought of our 
speedy parting, impel me to say at once wiiat TI’ 
kaow will have to be said sooner or later: 

The conviction has grown upon*me, slowly 
bat surely, that’ I have féund thereat love of" 
my life; and it is impossible to leave her thus; 
surrounded by troubles of which I do no? even” 
know the’nature. 

‘You trust Dr. Hart'and Witters—will you" 
not also trust me?’ Ido not ask from ‘cutiosity. 
I want’to share your burdens. You haves 
beceme so necessary,and so dear’ to’ me that 
whatever they may be I shall not think them a 
feather’s weight if you also give’ me—your- 
self.” 

She turns white; and trembles like a léaf. 

“TI do not understand—what you are 
saying.” 

“Tam tefling you that‘'I 


loveyou, Rosalind, 
wité:”’ 

** You mean this—you ask me to beyour wife, 
not even knowing my name‘or my story—only 
meeting me in this humiliating concealment,” 
she cries; vehemently. 

“TI know you, Rosalind. That is enough for 


and asking you'to be my 


me. If you desire it I will not even ask your 
secret aguin till atl yours are mine and all 
mine are yours by right.” 

‘Oh |’ she exclaimed, with a sob that seems 
to come from a breaking heart, “ this is love 
indeed ! and it must not be mine.” 

“It is yours, to all eternity. You canno, 


They know*the ‘| - 





alienate it, You may refase me, but I will 

never give you up—never cease. “to wih 

you—unless you can look me in the face and. 

Bay. you do not love me,” 

\ A ane iggy Py chases the Mirae sy ftom 
er cheeks. Her eyes are fixed onthe ‘ground, 

her hands slightly clasped. : 

*T—I—Heaven help mei! Icamnot say it.” 

“Then you must be my, wife,” 

“ Never—never —never ! ’” ; 

‘You are bound, at all events, to give me 
some reason for refusing me,” , 

She hesitates.a moment, in deep, , anxious, . 
painful thought. At last her. answer comes— 
faint and low. 

“ To-morrow—bsfdre you go—I will’ tell’ 
you.” . ’ 

And as the,Jast word ‘passes her lips she. 
diaws away the hands. I have taken in‘ my, 
own, and hurries from the room. 


(Tobe concluded iw our-next,) 





einen 


FACETL&.. 


— 


Iz’ & woman were to°change her sex what: 
would she become ?— A’‘he-then. 

Srockines. are‘ now darned. by--machinerg,- 
They are-darned nice, - 

Tur’ difference between cacred’ and ‘secular’ 
nrusic’is not so great‘as it stems’ at first sight! 
You ‘get’ the latter by’ the‘ sheet,’” ‘the: other: 
by the “choir.” 

‘WERE you ever in an engagement?” in. 
quired am.isnocent rustic of » militiaman.. 
* Yes, one,” teplied the son.of Mars, heaving,a. 
deep sigh ; .“ but she jilted me.”’ ; 

‘You are the’ most handsome-lady I !ever, 
2B pee are cae meee “as 

i ould ‘say as m or you,” replied ‘theo 
lady. ‘You could, madam; if 
little regard to.trath asl have,” 

Lirtir Willie has been summarily corrected 
by his mother for repeated ‘acts of naughtiness. 

epunishment being over: “Pupa;’’ he sobs, 
in tones of anguish, “ how:could. you marry 
such an ill-tempered woman’as mamma?” | 
ASHORE-EDLY. 
(Nautécal Tmpromptu:) 
How careful sailors seem to be 
To cleanse their vessel-o’er and o’er ; 
Not only is she serubb'd at 
Bat sometimes even wash’d ashore, 


TrsramEntary -Oniications, —’Cute little girl 
(who has heard conversations, between her 
parents of the like impors): **Uncle, have-you 
made your will?” Uncle (startled): “ ER? 4 
’Cute little girl: ‘‘’Cause 1 hope you hayen't 
forgotten my dolls!” 

It.all depends'upon circumstances. Striles. 
in manufacturing towns always cause :a great 
dead of distress; but-in a»mine astrikevisea: 
es thing,;.especially if you | strike 
itrich, 
when the strikeis ore: 

A sLEzPer is ons who slteps; a‘ sleeper is 
also # place where’a sléepércan sléep; and‘ a 
sleeper is, too, a thing’over which ru.is the 
sleeperin-which the sleeper sleeps’; 80 that ths 
sleeper in: ths stéeper’sleeps, while the siééper 
a on, as well as*semettines’ léaps off "tiie 
tack. ~ 

Wuen Lord Hardwicke was at the Bar, Mr 
Justice Powig bad.a-habit of frequently, using 
tho. phrases,‘‘ I humbly conceive.” and * Look, 
doyeu see?’”’ On one occasion, during an. in. 
terval "in court, the judge said,‘ Mr. Yorke,.I 
understand you are gving;to publish.a poetical . 
version..of ‘ Guke: upon, Littleton.’ Will.yoa 
favour us withaspecimem?’? * Certainly, my 
lord,” said.the xeady.barrister, and-preceeded 
gravely to recite: — sf 7 

“He that holdeth his lands in fée, | 
Nced neither te shake'ner te shiver, 
"I humbly conceive,’.‘ for look,.do you see,” 
They are his and his heirs for ever.” 





your paid age) 


But in bothi caseseveryone is pleased: | | 





“ My mother’s awfally fickh,” said® little 
Edith to’ Mts: Smith; who was‘ ntaking a cal, 


|“ When'she saw you conting up thestrest’stie 


said, + THere’s.thathorrif'Mrs, Smith. I hope 
she isn’t coming here!’ ‘anda minute-after she 
told you sha Miata se $6 see you. Mother 
says I'm ‘fickle; but f' don’t’ change ‘my mind 
as quick, or so often aa she dese” 

A) Lapy,. taking, tea-at a small! company, 
being, very fond of bot-rolla,; was;asked:to have 
another. ‘ Really, I cannot,’”’ she modestly 
replied: ‘‘I do not, kuow how: many have 
eaten already.” ‘‘I do,” unexpestedbycried s 
juvenile. upstart, whose;mether had- allowed 
him a'seat ast the table; ' you have eaten eight, 
Lve beertia-counting |!’ ! 

| ‘Brows ddesn’t'like- His new dénesti Dinah 
80 well as he‘had anticipated, | ym plains 
vuat she is altogether too convivial? for his 
taste: When‘ a asks” him’ t6 ‘explain, 
Brown says; “ Sheis-neverat*hometvenings— 
always going somewhere: She ‘is; in’ fact, « 
regular ‘out!”? 
_&-Frencuman . boasting,in.co ypthat he 
had thoroughly mastered the. language, 
ication : 
from 


WAediugh Haghes was bewin 
a yew-tree, Se ee ot'a dark 
‘hue,;came-up to H -saidt: “ Have you 
‘seen. my ewes?” “ Ifryou will wait till Lhew 
this yew, I will go with your anywhere in 
England to loek for your. ewes.” 


‘*We had an exciting time ofc it.ine front of 
thie shop to-day,;’” said Fogg. “ Achorse:came 
tearing down» the street, and! he reached tho 
cross. we! justoast elitde boy was: half-way 
bet ween the two pavements;” ‘Amd: was the 
Raum tipens "Mo" reviled Fogaeauive evelly 

ozen i “No?” ogee q y; 
‘but hiw :lioesiwere.”” And sheoebatetalin; 
chuckled over his heartless joker. 


A: HARMLESS! PRACTICAL. JOKE. 


Jack’ Pringlé isa man who never-wasted an 
opportanity, o: puts off’fer to-morrow the joke 
‘that canjbedone to-day, Goitg down the street 
last Weduiesday, he “ris accosted’ By~a little 
nervous man‘ who hada inpedinrent’in his 


speech’. 

Said the ‘stranger’ “ C-can- you~ t‘tell me 
|wewhere 1’ can g-get 5-s-some*t-t-tin t-tacks ?” 

“ "With much pleasures sir;’’ reptied* Jack, 
who realized the-position at once; and, having 
directed his interlocutor to theshopof'a ueigh- 
‘bouring ironmongér,: by, a somewhat circuitous 
route, heimself hurried: off ‘tothe spot by a 
short cat:. Néw* the ifommonger was having 
his dinner in ‘alittle back” partour, but* when 
Jack entered” the premises’ he came forward 
briskly, bowing and rabbing his hands together 
in that peculiar manner tiat is characteristic 
of the British shopkeeper.” 

**Do y-you s-slf t-tin t-tacks? *’saitdJack, 
assuming a stammer,..... 

“Ob, yes, sit; cértainly; cir.” '** 

* G-g-good long-ones ?” 

“* Yes, sir’; ‘all sizes, sit” 

“ W-with s-s-sharp points:?”” 

“Yes, sir, verysharp poioté.” 
| “Wewewell, then, ses-sif dowzt‘on "ém, and 
w-w-wiit till Pe:call again.” 

Having “ given, his.order,”? Jack thought it 
‘prudent t6 retifeat once, as.the?t were’seversl 
heavy artidles within easy;accers ‘of the pro- 
priétor’s Hands. : 

The old man-had. hardly cooled down and 
returned to his nical, which had! algo cooled 
down  unpléasantly, whon* tie real’ “Simon 
Pure ” ‘entered ‘the stidp, an@aysin the iron- 
res came fdrth; “ wdshinp-his* hands’ with 
invisible ‘soap, in itaperceptible-water: 

“Do y-you s-sell.t-t-tin t-tacks 7?" said 'the 
littlé than: u Mg oes 

Luckily the Gtr’ was opéb, bo t¥e customer 
succissfully avoid a’ tie two fit-jrons buried 


a> him, a a 
As to the‘ teinarke made by the dedile: in 

ferruginons goods, the’ printer, seys that they 

‘ran tho mubh ‘on Borts,” antt**te ishdt going 
cut up alot of rulé to mak? dashes.” 


a” 
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SOCINTY. 


Tus second drawing-room of the:season was 
held on March:13,.and though the notices were 
short’ it’ was wellattended, and *the»presen- 
tations were very, numerous, 

The Queem’ wore a drese and train of black 
satin, embroidered ‘in black ‘silk, and trimmed’ 
with chenille fringe, and a white tullé veil, 
surmo y a diadem of emeralds: and 
diamonds. ‘Majesty also:wore a necklace, 
brooch and earri emeralds and diamonds, 
the Riband ‘ands Star: of: the: Order of: the 
Garter; the Ordérs of Victoria ‘and ‘Albert; the 
Crown. of India,. Louise of’ Prussia, St. 
Catherine of -Ruasiey the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Orders; amd.the Saxe-Coburg and Gotha: 
Family Order. 

Her:Royal: Highness: the: Princess of Wales: 
wore a dress of turquoise bius satin, trimmed 
in volants of the finest ,Brasselerlace, fastened 
with large bouquets of mixed roses; anda train: 
of pompadour‘brocade lined ‘in turquoise satin, , 
and trimmed . with, the same.:lace .and roses ; 
corsagesto correspond ; a tiara ofi 
diamonds, : féathers; and‘ veil; ornaments; 
pearls,, diamonds, and‘ s ires; orders, 
Victorive-and Albert; the. Crown of India, St. 
Catherizie of? Rassia, thee Dasish: Family 
Ordér; and°® the~ Ordér of. St John of! 
Jerusalém, 

Her‘ Royal Hightess Princess Béatrice wore 
a bodice and train of: palé blie ottoman.silk 
over a petticoat of blue and whife brochette; 
trimmed with clusters and esprits. of blue 
ostrich feathers; headdiess; féathezs, veil, and: 
diamend:beess Her: Royal Highness: also wore 
pearl and diamond ornaments; and the Orders 
of: Victoria: and> Albert, the Crown of’ India, 
the Portuguese, andthe Saxe-Ooburg and Gotha: 
Family Ovdery 

Séme.of the diesses.of. the ladies-were.very 
clabovatethe day being: finevand warmer, and 
allowing nore scope for spring toilattes.: 


ee 


Herat: Mamesry,. who is» 'ocking: somewhat 
careworn and anxious; ses, according to 
present; arrangements, leaving, England for. 
iy, Banbury’s:villavat Mentone-early in April. 

A warriacr is arranged between the. Hon. 
Humphrey Sturt, only son of Lord and Lady 
Alington; and‘ Tady Fédéra Yorke, eldést 
dzvghter.of Lord.and.Lady Hardwicke: 

Every Hohenzollén Priace ia bound by; us 
to. learn,a tradé,aad.Prince-Leepald, the on 
son of. Prince Predevricki Charles; and brether 
of the Dachess'6f Connaught; is. working ‘hard’ 
at the locksmith’s handicraft. 

M: Bacovrt;, secretary of’ the French 
Legation. at Rome, is affianced, to adanghter of; 
Madame Ristori: The bride-cléct:is possessed: 

of a considerable fortune; besidés being accom: 
plished‘and beautiful: 


A vover and” paculiar féncy~ dress’. was that’ 
worn at a ballin Australia by the.wifé of the 
editur of one of the daily papers; who: 
reprerented in costume “The Press,” The 
skirt of “her dfess was composed of several 
p+ges of the paper printed in colours on white 
eatin, and!the. bodice: of flags of “the various 
Australian colonies, a!l in the distinguishing 
colours. The headdress was that of Minerva, 
with ‘the words“ The’ Press” in both relief, 
printed in thirteen different colours. 

Brrorz the happy. event.whieh recently 
occurred af Windserand while it was:expected 
every hour, a train was in readiness each night 
at Paddington as soon as the ordinary traffic 
Was oversto.convey-wkat. extra doctors: might 
be telegraphed for at ariy hour of the night. 
At six o’clock in the morning, when the usual 
Service'of trains bezan; this cne went off duty 
to be ready again at midnight. The same 
regulations were observed in the case of the 
Duchess of Connaught some time previously, 
bat in-both easés'the infaxrta were’born: inthe. 


.| léaf‘sugar,. one quart’ spirits, one lemon rind, . 
.| $/oz. ground ginger. 


STATISTICS. 
Tue destructioniof seven million.rabbits: in 
Australia: last) year- accomplished very little, 
apparently, in ridding the sheep farms of the 
rodent‘nuisance.. 
Liresoats: — Daring’ the year 1882 nine 
new liféboats were placed’ on the coaat 
of the British. Islés,,. and . there: now. 273 » 
under: the : management: oft the soeiety; 741 
persons have been saved during the twelve 
months- from wreeked‘vessels. The lifeboats 
has: also helped to rescue. twenty-three vessels 
ftom desttuction.. The total.amouatof: the 
donations .and. subseriptions. received during” 
thatperiod had been’ £43,117, and’ the expen- 
diture had amounted to £36,746. 
Or more than 3,000samplesof wine aralyzed: 
at the Paris Municipal Laboratory during, the 
last ten months, only between 300 and 400, or, 
about one-tenth of the whole, were found to be 
of' good, quality. The.rest. were pronounced) 
either passable.or bad, without; however, for 
the’ most pens. containing’ any poisonous 
ingredient; but'some 300 or..400 revealed on 
analysis. the. presence. of. deleterious and: 
noxious substances, sach' as suger’ of lead, 
alam, and’ sulphuric. acid, One half of the 
brandy tested at the: laboratory. was: declared. 
bad,.not in thesense of- being: sparious—that' 
is of course—but of being made from insuffi- 
ciently rectified spirit produced from some 
substitute for grapes: j 





GHMS: 


Envy is. littleness of seul which :cannot be 
beyond a certain’ point; and if it’ does not 
occupy the whole space; feels itself’ excladed. 

Soxirupz is a powerful aid to reflection and 
imagination... The higher faculties necessarily 
dwindle im arperpetoat bustle. 

Notrura is. easier. t ‘fault-finding. No 
talent, no self-denial, no tharacter, is required 
to set up in the grumbling basinees: 

Waatever« exception. occara, itis a. great 
truth that man’s body,must-be.seuud if he is 
to be sound in mind and ia heart. 





HOUSEHOLD TREaSURES: 


Ginezs: Conpmu.—l Ib. white currants, 11b: 


When. the currants are 
braised; add. the: lemom rind. .and> ginger; also 
half the spirits; coverup close fér't wo or three 
days, and stir them well ‘occasionally ; strain 
and add’the rest‘ of the spirits and the ‘loaf 
sagar, finely, powdered., 

Poraro; Sarvsdi—One’ pint’ of" cold: boiléd' 
potatoes; cut im one-half inch. dice, or shaved 
in thin. slices, seasoued:.with salt and: pepper, 
oneyolk! of havé-boiled egg; one’ heaping: tea+ 
spoonfut lof “choppe Bs ia one-half ‘cup, of ' 
cold, beet:dice. Put alternate layers.of potato, 
beet,. egg: rubbed» through: a: fine strainer; 
parsléy’ and French dressing, © until’ the 
materials are all used. ‘Kéep on the ice until’ 
served. 

Presenvev Okaycrs.—Take. any, number .of, 
oranges, with ‘rather more than their weightin 
white sugar: Stightly grate the oranges;'and” 
score them round and round witha kuife, butnot 
cut very deep,, Puatthem ia cold water for three: 
days, changing-the water two or three times a 
day. Tie them up'in a‘cloth, boil them till 
they are soft enough for the head of a pin to 
péneirate the skin. While they axe bviling, 
place the sugar on the fire, with rather more’ 
than. half a pint of.water to each pound; letit 
boil for a minute or two; then strain it through 
rouslin. Pat the oranges into the syrup till it 
jellies and, is of a yellow colour.. Try the 
syrup by putting.someto cool, It must not be 
too st#ff.' The syrup’ need” not, cover, the 
oranges, but they must be. turned so that cach. 





buey daytime, 





MISCHLLANEOUS. 


Inriveurry reproves nothing that.is bad, It 
only ridicules.aud denounces. all that: is good. 
It tears down—it neverconstructs ; itidestroys 
—it never imparts lifé; it‘attacks religion, but 
offers no adequate substitute. 

Courtesy is.due. to.otherss It-is) helpful to 
others, Treat even'a base’ man‘with' respect, 
and he will make at least‘one desperate effdrt 
to be-respeetabie.. Courtesy: is“ an appeal to 
the nobler ‘and bettermature of others to which 
that nature:responds».. It: is due: to: ourselves. 
It is the crowminy ‘grace*of culture, the badge: 
of the perfect gentleman, the fragrance of ‘the 
flower of womaithood :whew fall biown. 
Oprxtoyx o¢ Otuzrs:—We-may not. slight the 
opinions of.othersy They come to us as part 
of the» materials which 'go°to:make up our 
conduct and our life; and’they should form at 
least’ one factor in décision: At’ the 
same time it is never to be forgotten that these 
opiaions come to us;.not.as amauthority, to -be 
obeyed, bat as subject-matter for our examina- 
tion and judgment. W# are to treat’ them 
with neither defiance or submission; we 
shoutd.neither dismiss .them as worthiléss ‘nor 
yield to them as infullible.. 

A’ Dotiar.—The word’ dollar’ has’a singular 
and interesting origin. Its connection with 
dale; a little valley, would’ hardly- be: sus- 
pected, but it is etymoldgically.that-very word. 
1& comes through the-Datch,from:the German 
thaler. -Now, this» word! is* an” abbreviation 
from Joachimsthaler, the coin having been so 
called because it was first coined from silver 
obtained’ from: mines: in Joachim’s thal, i.c., 
Joachim’s. dale, in. Bohemia,..about the year 
1518... A dolar isy therefore, merely a 
dale-er: 

Goon ‘books axe.shiields to:the young.. Temp- 
tations are blunted on them which otherwise 
would:pierce.to the qnick.. A'nvan who draws 
sufficient pleasure: from: books" is: independent 
of ‘the’ world ‘f6r~his- pleasure: Friends may 
die ; books: never. are: sick; and. they.de not 
grow! old« Riches«melt: away; books ‘are’in 
danger’ of‘ no’ bankruptcy: Our’ companions 
havertheir owm errands to exeenté and’ their 
own burdéns’to bear; and’cannot,.therefore be 
always.at hand.when-we need company. But 
books need’ never-go out'from us; They are 
not sensitive’ to our neglect; they’ are ‘never 
busy; they “do: not’ scold us,’ and. they do 
welcome us with uniform genial delight: 

Waan «« Lover aay Srzax:—As-aruleadeli- 
cater woman’ does - not‘ think: of a mat : as: a 
lover, oreven: know whether: she would ‘care 
for. him.in that capacity. or.not, until she-has 
had some -impreseiow of his special interest in 
her. Thenshe toconsidéer- him. Doeg 
a long talk with’ him bore or delight her? 
Does’she find herself ‘talking to him: freely, or 
entertaining, him. with, an. effort? Is. the 
festive occasion: from: whieh he-is' absent 
robbed of tome portion ofits brightness? Does 
shs.“see his face all faces: ameng,” catch his 
voice, though. a.dezen are speaking? Then, 
unconsciously; do ‘her: cheeks: bégin "to glow at 
his coming.” In’ her eyes’smiles a.welcome; 
timid yet sweet; and the reverent, waiting 
lover. may Fpeak'safély, fir his honr-has come. 

Reearras,—Venioe first introduced: regattas 
tothe world; and from thence they passed to 
England duringthelastcenmtury, The-eventis 
chronicled as producing:a universal sensation. 
The entire’ bank of the’Thames-was crowded 
from: Londdn. Bidge to. Millbank, and. even 
Westminster Hall was:provided: with’ a staging 
for spectators. Plans of the regatta were-sold 
for prices ranging from.a.penny:torone shilling 
each ; songs on! the: oceasion’ were hawked 
about, in some.of ‘which ‘*regatta:’’ was made 
to rhyms. with’ “Ranelagh,” and. “ royal 
family” with ‘liberty’? In the: account iv 
question, the racisg’does" not seem ‘to have 
attsined to any dégree of importance. in. point 
of speed... ‘‘ The wager; boats. started: on :the 
signaLof the firing of ® single piece‘of cannon, 
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and°were absent about fiffy nrinntes,”’ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. X.—If a gentleman is engaged to a young lady 
he may address her by her Christian name when oe 
a letter to her. The terms of endearment must depen 
a great deal upon the intimacy existing between them. 


Netia.—If you are visi at a friend’s house by re* 
quest, and they invite you to attend a place of amuse~ 
ment, it would not be proper for you to offer to pay your 
own expenses. You can return any such com ent or 
attention when they visit you. 


8. M.—Take a walk before eating you last. The 
length of time and distance covered should be gauged 
by wer is as it is absolutely necessary that no 

be experienced. After returning from 


eat a meal, and then rest yourself 


L, B, 8.—If the fact that you are so far away t° 
live does not bring the gentleman to the point, 
nothing you can dois likely to have much effect. Do 
not let fortune influence you very much. Fortunes 
made b; years guetiensen shyetd clita turn out on ex- 
amination to in the clouds. 


Sensor B.—No respectable chemist would be likely to 
sell you so much pure arsenic without the authority of a 
medical man. There are numerous blood-purifiers of a 
harmless nature, and it would be very foolish to adopt 
the use of such a dade penn unless under the direc- 
tion oi a skilled practitioner. 


Lewa.—Under the circumstances you mention th® 
young lady would be called Miss Mary Jones, to distin- 
guish her from her elder sister, whose proper designa- 
tion would —— ne on the str: r' me = 
titled to a reply to qu e young y shou 
tell him that ber name was Miss Mary Jones. 


Tom S.—1. It is customary to give your card to th® 
servant who opens the door and admits you to the house’ 
it is not customary for ladies to turn the corner of a 
visiting-card. 2. A good address and a knowledge of 
accounts are most useful to ladies in business. 3. It is 
usual to zen sidewise, and not to face those seated on 
either side. 


E. G. F.—Cochineal, a dye-stuff used in dyeing scarlet 
and crimson, and in the pre tion of the colours known 
as carmine and lake, consists simply of the bodies of 
the females of a species of insects which feeds upon 

ants of the’ cactus family, particularly on one 
Sesignated the cochineal plant, but known in Mexico 
as the Nopal, from which the cultivators derive the name 
of nopaleros. 


Earnest.—You had better not undertake the eforma- 
tion of the young lady’s flirting habits by letter. You 
will, in all human probability, have your trouble for 
your pains. Unless you have a genuine interest, and 
look upon the young lady as a possible helpmate, we 
would advise you gradually to drop the correspondence. 
It is certain to become sentimental sooner or later. 


Potty D.—1. The -general charge of powder is two 
drachms for every ounce and one-quarter of shot. 2. The 
ra < ane a cage! ag a bird with ee 
a charge depends entirely upon the gunner’s accuracy o 
aim. 38. It is the generally received opinion that the 
cause of the scattering of shot depends upon the width 
of bore of the gun used; those of the largest size 
scattering more than others. 4. Your handwriting is 
very 2 

R. C. A.—Presents are sent to the bride at her home, 
and are sent before the ceremony. Sometimes they are 
sent almest as soon as the invitation is received. It does 
not matter whether the invitation includes the breakfast 
at the house or is only extended to the ceremony at the 
church ; the presents are sent to the bride’s home, and 
she will not neglect to acknowledge the receipt of the 
same as soon as she has an opportunity to do so. ‘ 


IcnoraMus.—1. If a gentleman receives an invitation 
to attend a ball or , and is unable owing to a pre- 
vious en ment to accept, he should send a regret at 
once, and it is well to state the reason why he cannot 
attend. The following are the usual forms employed 
Mra. Jones sincerely regret their inability to accept Mrs. 

rs. Jones sincerely regret ac rs. 

: Wednesda; sf a9 June 
M ee ind invitation for Wednesday evening 

rs. Long’s m for y ev 4 

June 20th, 18-.” 


Georce C.—To construct a cheap galvanic-battery, 
take a gallon stone jar, and place in it a sheet-zinc 
cylinder; inside of this, put a pordus cup (a porous 
flower-pot, with a cork fitted in the hole, might be made 
to answer the purpose). Inside the porous cup, place a 
piece of sheet copper. Usea solution of salt 
next the zinc, and a solution of sulphate of copper, next 


the copper in the porous cup, if a ery Sages de- 
e liquids inside and outside the porous cup 





sired. 

should stand at the same level. Dilute sulphuric acid (one 

ar nd wenpntnd sets tee pam ion manne drepocmee. 
ut weaker current. 


L. J. F.—1. To imitate rosewood, boil half a pound of 
logwood in three pints of water until it is of a very dark 
red, when half an ounce of carbonate of potassa shou'd 
be added. While boiling hot, stain the wood with two 
or three coats, taking care that it is nearly dry between 
each. Then with a stiff, flat brush, such as is used by 
painters for graining, form streaks with a black stain 
made by boiling one pound of logwood in four quarts of 
water, to which a double handful of walnut-peel or 
shells is added ; then boil it again, take out the chi 
and add one pint of the best vinegar. This streaking, if 
carefully executed, will be very nearly the appearance 





of dark rosewood. The black streaks may also be put in 
with a camel’s-hair pencil, dipped in a solution of 
copperas and verdigris in a decoction of logwood. -A 
handy brush for the purpose may be made by taking a 
Polats 00; aed make the edger ineguls by outts 

po off, make the i r by cutting ou’ 
a few hairs here and there, and a tool will be uced 
which will accurately imitate the — 2. In Lng | 
wood like ebony, take a solution of sulphate of iron, 
wasb the su: face intended to be ebonised with it two or 
three times. Let it dry, and apply two or three coats of 
a strong hot decoction of logwood. Wipe the wood, when 
- —— ary, with a sponge and water, and polish with 


Liza.—1. No; it is extremely rude. A well-bred man 
removes a from his mouth when even passing in 
the street a lady whom he knows ; and in some countries 
it would be considered an actual insult to'a lady to hold 
a lighted cigar in the hand while speaking to her. 2. 
Your writing is too faint and lacks decision, but with 
oe will learn. to write very well. 38. No abso- 

ute rule on the subject of invitations to call can be 

. As a rule a young lady should not ask a 

tleman to call on her, unless she has some reason 

mA» ps that the gentleman desires to have the in- 
ion. 


Moro.—Rivers running tc-vards the equator recede 
from the centre of the earth, because, owing to the shape 
of the earth, the ocean level at the equator is thirteen 
miles farther from the centre of the earth than it is.at 
the poles. The elevation of the bed of the Mississippi, 
owing to this, is 23,463 feet, its descent in its course is 
2,133 feet, leaving mouth 21,330 feet, or a trifle over 
four miles farther from the earth’s centre than its source. 
So, after all, in one sense, water does run up-hill. 
strict definition of up-hill, however, is moving 
against the force of gravi . and as no river does this we 
may still cling to our old that water will always 
run down hill. 


THE LIGHT OF THE HOUSE. 


The light of the house, and its music, 
The joy of its morrow and noon, 

The f: ce and balm of its even, 
The dear and unspeakable boon ! 


I long for sweet lips on my forehead— 
Alas! ’tis the fever instead ; 

I call the pet name that I ‘Ee her, 
And know I am calling dead. 


The light of the house, and its music— 
a. God! whee ted wires — awake 
@ grey and the chill e@ morning 
- JT wonder my heart does not break— : 


Remembering all I have suffered, 
Remembering all I have known, 
And crying'the angels to witness 
I loved her, my lost one, my own! 
whe L. M. C, 


Penoracon.—The manufacture of artificial teeth, and 
other matters comprehended in mechanical dentistry, 
invo!ve many subjects of which no adequate idea can 
conveyed by mere description. The various conditions 
of the mouth requiring the adaptation of artificial teeth 


ry from cases where only one tooth may be wanting ' 
to those where not a single tooth remains in the jaw, . 


above or below. Accordingly, artificial teeth are spoken 
of as partial or complete sets, and it is plain’ that you 
need one of the former kind, the simplest form of which 
is known as a pivoted tooth, 


ArTHuR.—Cultivate the acquaintance of the ladies 
whom you do know. Confide in the married ladies, not 
— as frankly as you have in us, but still frankly. Tell 

em that you want to meet some nice girl ; ask their 
advice and counsel, and you will secure their good offices 
as well. When you do meet young ladies, do not be dis- 

if the Geet interviows ave & stiff and 
formal. Remember you are not the only bashful person 
in the world. When you are attracted to am 
y ake the acquaintance of her friends 
of sexes, 80 as to become part of her circle, and be 
able to join in her pursuits and amusements. In this 
way you will be able to judge of her character and feel- 
ings, and recommend yourself to her. 


Tzp.—The term distemper is applied to a coarse mode 
of painting, in which the colours of a commoner kind 
than those usually employed for artistic 
mixed in a watery glue, such as size and 


uestly executed por- 
tions of pictures in distemper, and then oiled them, by 
printed originally ~ it This —— of ‘ise is 
o y le mode In not, 
as you suppose, identical with fresco. © difference is, 
that while in the former the colours are laid on a dry 
surface, in the latter they are put on wet mortar or 
plaster. 


M. Y.—In silvering look a \ fect, 
flat stone table is pravtdeds tpen which py ee - 
fuil, without crack. or flaw, is evenly = This is 
covered uniformly to the depth of one-eighth of an inch 
with clear mercury. The plate of glass; ectly cleanse { 
from all grease and impurity, is fi ty on the 
pronted “dowa, ke lending ts Wir welain, te eckor to 

wn r 
squeeze out all mercury which remains in a fluid 
state, this surplus being received in a gutter around the 
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stone. After remaining in this position for about twenty. 
four hours, it is raised gently upon its » and in 
a few weeks is ready to frame:— It is said to be desirable 
to have the lower end of the glass from which the 
mercury was drained at the me Ba frame, as the 
y roughened a that 
convex and concave —- vo 
lied by méans of accurately-fi' 

4 interior of globes is silvered by 
Seems anaes of a mixture of lead, 
tin, bismuth, mercury), and turning about the globe 
until every part is covered with it. 


Esste.—The pours lady, according to your version 0 
the affair, has ted you v shabbily ; but she may 
have made some explanation o! 


stands to reason that if she loved you so. dearly, she 
would be content to eattes dee, wife, even though you 
were not rich) A salary of per year should suffice 
to keep the “wolf from the door,” and raise her toa 

her condition than the one she now occupies, relieving 
her from the dra of a sewing-girl’s life. Taking ali 
these points into co’ tion, we cannot give a definite 


answer as to the lady’s motives. 


Ben Botr.—1. The lady may, should she see fit, sue 
her husband for support of both herself and child. The 
amount awarded her will depend on what she may prove 
him to be capable of giving. 2. According to a recent 
ruling in court, the judge before whom a case is brought 
for decision as to the custody. of a child may use_his dis- 
cretio’ powers in the matter, accrrding to the evid- 

and allow either the mother or father to retain it 
or them. the mothér may 


him), after which, if he seés fit, he 

before the court. Should this occur, she 
prove that the child is well taken care of, ‘is being 
brought up in an exemplary manner, in which case it is 
not at all likely the judge wil! change the boy’s custo- 
dian. , 


Rosry.—To eff prevent the ravages of moths 
in furs and woollen clothing, thoroughly beat the articles 
with a thin rattan, air them for several hours, and (in 
the case of furs) carefully comb them with a clean comb, 
wrap them up in newspapers, perf 
away in an air-tight, tia 
taken out, examined, beaten 
the sun at least once a month. In your case, the only 
sure remedy of which we are cognisant is to bake the 
furs in an oven at a temperature below that which 
would scorch them. You may 
exposing the furs to the sun, 
matter when they have once obtain: 
not the moth, but the -of 
the mischief, and heat is the only thing 
tually kill them. e eggs are 
spring, and therefore you: should 
woollen articles away at that time 
seribed above, not using camphor, the printink-ink on 
the newspapers ——s a8 distasteful to the moth, and not 
acting upon the colour of the articles as camphr is 


| always sure to do. 


D. F.—1. It is useless for us to give you the address 
of ‘the’ actress referred when .you receive 
the number contai this answer the lady will be, 
perhaps, some hu of miles away, fulfilling her pro- 


essional engagements. ea- 


if fine writing. In regard to comp sition, you 
reason to complain, as your letter evidences the fact that 
ou are well acquain’ with the rules of theart. 3. To 
fecome a successful actress it is absolutely necessary t? 
be in the possession of an abundance of talent, and also 
a sufficient amount of money to pay for the many costly 
incidentals required in the life of an ‘actor or actress. 
4. The low condition of your spirits, or, as it is generally 
called, the ‘‘ blues,” may be caused by a slight attack of 
dyspepsia. If so, you and take as 
much exercise as possible, thus a healthy tove 
to your system, and eventually all morbid 
thoughts. 
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